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OUR EDUCATIONAL HERITAGE 


Within recent days educational paeans, attuned to a prag- 
matic key, were broadcast throughout the nation; and while 
the chorus performed the writer was honored with a visit from 
a teacher who hails from a prominent city in the Middle West. 
Naturally there was a conversation regarding certain educa- 
tional problems that were under discussion by the assembled 
educators, and I was gravely informed that “Education in its 
final analysis simply means advancement in science, literature, 
and the arts.” It should be stated that this teacher is a product 
of a school where Catholic educational methods are not looked 
upon with favor, and a graduate of a university of which an 
“erudite professor” has stated recently that he “cannot grasp 
the reasons for belief in God!” 

By way of contrast to the dictum of this omniscient professor, 
the following is pertinent: During a recent symposium of emi- 
nent scientists, Dr. Michael Pupin, the distinguished physicist, 
in answering the question, “What is sound?” says: “The answer 
was prepared in the world of the human soul where a Divine 
power resides, and it recalls to memory the faint echoes of the 
vesper-bell of my native village of sixty years ago, and my 
mother’s voice saying, ‘Michael, do you not hear the Divine 
message which calls you to the altar of Almighty God?’ ” 

Commenting on the symposium, the Catholic Columbian says: 

“On the other hand, the shallower pools of scientific thought are 
still infected with the outworn speculations of determinism and 
materialism which the new outlook of science regards as un- 
tenable, even within the narrow sphere of science itself. Need- 
less to say, the aim and object of these pseudo-scientific theo- 
rizers is not only the destruction of religion, but the complete 
overthrow of the culture and morality of Christian civilization, 
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the promotion of thorough-going materialism. ... Only in a 
reintegration of supernatural faith can the modern world go 
forward in the search for means of social betterment, in the 
task of reconstituting and perfecting the fruits of Christian 
civilization. There is but a feeble glimmer of all this in the out- 
look of contemporary science, a glimmer that needs for its true 
fulfilment and sustenance the luminousness of Catholic faith 
and tradition.” 


Where is this to be found? We answer: In the history of 
the Ages of Faith, which, in many textbooks used in American 
schools, are miscalled “The Dark Ages,” and besmirched by 
certain publicists who provide mental pabulum for a clientele 
recruited mainly from the products of institutions “where the 
name of God is written with a small ‘g,’ and whose conscience 
is marooned on the isle of self-deceit.” It is gratifying to note, 
however, that many non-Catholic scholars realize the educational 
debt that we owe to the Ages of Faith. In a foreword to a re- 
cently published volume, Dean Guy Stanton Ford says: 


“Despite all our modernity, we betray our medieval origins 
and we know ourselves better the more we know of our heritage 
from Europe this book reconstructs. The American who looks 
in reverence at the cathedrals and monuments of European civili- 
zation thinks of the thousand years that are looking down upon 
him. But behind the eyes that look up are the cultural traces 
of institutional attitudes of just as many centuries.” 


Then as we turn to the Preface we find: 


“No one disputes the reality or importance of the contributions 
of the ancient Orient, Greece, and Rome to our civilization; and 
fortunate is he who knows, with some intimacy, what they gave 
to the common store. But it is to be remembered that their con- 
tributions, by and large, were made via the Middle Ages. We 
moderns are the immediate heirs of the Middle Ages.” (Sellery 
and Krey, Medieval Foundations of Western Civilization.) 


Our educational heritage is medieval in origin, and we purpose 
briefly to enumerate some of achievements of scholars during 
the period which our “progressive” moderns seem neither to 
understand nor appreciate. These achievements cover practically 
every field of human knowledge, mathematics, the natural 
sciences, chemistry, botany, zoology, letters, and the arts. 

During the early days of the Roman Empire the science of 
mathematics was little cultivated, and whenever the Romans 
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had mathematical problems to solve, they were obliged to seek 
the means to solving them, from Greek scholars. Thus, for 
example, when Julius Caesar undertook to reform the ancient 
calendar, he was obliged to seek the necessary mathematical 
knowledge at Alexandria; and it was only after this episode that 
mathematical science was introduced to Roman scholars. 

When Christianity had become established in the Empire, and 
liturgy was in its formative stage, Christian scholars applied 
themselves to the study of astronomical and mathematical 
science in order to fix the cycle of feasts depending on the 
celebration of Easter, which is regulated by the date of the vernal 
equinox. Thus we find that as early as the third century St. 
Hippolytus had adjusted the paschal computation to accord with 
the astronomical calculations of the School of Alexandria. Some 
time later Victorinus of Aquitaine undertook an adjustment of 
the Metonic with the solar cycle for the same purpose. This 
cycle, modified and improved by Denys Exiguus in the sixth 
century, was observed throughout Christendom (excepting Rus- 
sia) for centuries, until the reform of the calendar by Gregory 
XIII, in 1582. 

In the early ages the monasteries of Syria (Basilian monks) 
gathered a vast amount of scientific knowledge from Greek and 
Oriental schools. Through them it passed to the Arabs, who sub- 
sequently found their way to Spain, and there initiated the cul- 
ture which has long characterized the Iberian peninsula. This 
statement is based upon a report furnished by Renan to the 
Minister of Public Instruction in France (July 25, 1850): “It 
is known that the Syrians transmitted Greek science and phi- 
losophy to the Arabs; but the beginning of this cultural program 
must be sought in the monasteries and schools of Syria.” 

Of the many Christian scholars who studied science with the 
Arabs in Spain the most celebrated was Gerbert of Aurillac. 
On his return to France he taught mathematics and physics at 
Rheims, and became successively Archbishop of Rheims, Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, and finally Pope Sylvester II. He was the 
author of numerous works, among them the Regula de abaco 
computi, and a treatise on geometry. He was the inventor of 
“zero,” which at the present time is an essential feature in 
mathematical computations. 

During the sixth and seventh centuries Irish monks taught 
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mathematics in their claustral schools. Following their example 
Alcuin recommended the introduction of their system in schools 
of the Frankish Empire. The twelfth century was perhaps one 
of the most remarkable for progress in mathematical science. 

This was the epoch which produced such eminent Christian 
scholars as Raymond of Toulouse, Gonzalez of Cordoba, and 
Hermann of Dalmatia, and saw the beginnings of the famous 
mathematical schools of Toledo, and Toulouse. Italy was also 
famous at the time for its mathematicians, one of whom was 
Leonard Fibonacci (better known as Leonard of Pisa), who 
composed a Liber abaci, and a Practica geometriae which con- 
tained amplifications of the theories formulated by Euclid and 
Archimedes. One of the most distinguished mathematicians of 
the age was Nicholas Oresme, Bishop of Lisieux, whom Duhem 
calls “the precursor of Copernicus.” 

During the Middle Ages natural phenomena were studied by 
many distinguished scholars; and if they sometimes offered er- 
roneous explanations of them, they did what many of our much 
lauded scientists of the present are doing, despite the fact that 
the latter are provided with means for investigation that were 
unknown to medieval scholars who deserve our admiration: they 
made many discoveries, and prepared the way for the modern 
scientist. Somebody has written: “The intellectual workers of 
the Middle Ages are held in contempt as most of them wore the 
priestly garb.” 

It were a commonplace to state that steam and its applica- 
tions transformed industrial life during the nineteenth century. 
Yet we moderns forget that as early as the sixth century, the 
elastic properties were investigated: Anthemius, architect of the 
great church of Santa Sophia, in Constantinople, made experi- 
ments in this direction that seem quite advanced. 

Centuries before the time of Mariotte, a pioneer in the field 
of hydrostatics, scholars of the Middle Ages had studied its 
laws. By the way, Mariotte was a priest, and prior of St. Mar- 
tin-sous-Beaune near Dijon. He was “the first to bring into the 
study of physics a spirit of observation and of doubt, and to in- 
spire that caution and timidity so necessary to question nature 
and who try to interpret her answers.” 

The bare enumeration of the achievements of medieval scholars 
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in the domain of science would fill a portly volume, and the list 
of these savants is very lengthy; we will confine our attention to 
two of the most remarkable scientists of the period—St. Albertus 
Magnus, a Dominican, and Roger Bacon, a Franciscan. 

Albertus Magnus (born in 1193 ?) began his academic career 
at Cologne, whence he went to the University of Paris accom- 
panied by his most remarkable pupil, St. Thomas Aquinas, “The 
Angel of the Schools.” Albertus Magnus became Bishop of 
Ratisbon in 1260; he resigned the bishopric two years later to 
devote the rest of his life to teaching and writing. He died in 
Cologne in 1280. 

The scientific work of this great genius was enormous. Theo- 
logian, physicist, botanist, and naturalist, it may be truly said 
of him, nil tetigit quod non ornavit. Rumboldt says of this great 
Dominican: 

“T became absorbed in the accomplishments of this great man 
whilst I was in Paris engaged on my General History of the 
World, and later in my geographical studies I have shown that 
his De natura locorum contains the germs of an excellent descrip- 
tion of the earth, and that he explains most ingeniously how 
latitude and the physical formation of certain localities modified 
the distribution of heat over the surface of the earth.” 


Lest this be regarded as extravagant, we cite the testimonies 
of two great American scholars. Thorndyke calls Albertus Mag- 
nus “the dominant figure in Latin learning and natural science 
of the thirteenth century, with whose course his lifetime was 
nearly coincident, the most prolific of its writers, the most in- 
fluential of its teachers, the dean of its scholars, the one learned 
man of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries to be called “the 
Great!” (History of Magic and Experimental Science, vol. II, 
p. 521.) 

Henry Osborn Taylor says: 


“Albert was important in the thirteenth century as well as in 
the twentieth because he was prodigious in his mass of accom- 
plishment. His labors put within reach of his contemporaries 
the sum of philosophy and science contained in the works of 
Aristotle... . The undertaking was grandly conceived; it was 
carried out with tireless energy and massive learning.... His 
writings represent, perhaps more fully than those of any other 
man, the round of knowledge and intellectual interest attracting 
the attention of Western Europe in the thirteenth century.” 
(The Medieval Mind, vol. II, p. 480.) 
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Albertus Magnus was the first to explain the origin of thermal 
springs. When Kircher, the Jesuit scholar of Fulda, offered 
several centuries later a similar explanation in his Mundus Sub- 
terraneus, it was hailed as a great discovery, whereas he merely 
formulated what had been propounded five hundred years before 
by the great Dominican. 

Many of the achievements of Albertus Magnus were paralleled 
by those of Roger Bacon. Born at Ilchester in the County of 
Somerset, England, in 1214 (?), Bacon made his early studies at 
Oxford. Later he went to Paris, whence he returned to Oxford, 
and became a Franciscan. He is regarded as one of the out- 
standing scholars of the thirteenth century, and his ventures into 
the domain of experimental science have rarely been surpassed. 
His discoveries were far in advance of his age; and we are, in 
many fields of investigation, heirs of the theories of the Oxford 
Franciscan. Let us note just a few of Bacon’s discoveries: 
Opticians owe much of their knowledge of anatomy and phys- 
iology of the eye to Roger Bacon. He was the first to explain 
accurately the function of the optic nerve; he invented lenses; 
propounded the laws governing the refraction of light; and it 
is claimed that he was the inventor of the telescope. Cuvier 
says: “It is quite certain that Bacon speaks of the telescope in 
his Opus Majus; and as a result of his observations he insisted 
that the calendar then in use was defective.” It was reformed 
in a later age by Gregory XIII (1582). “What a genius this 
monk was, who, from a humble cell in his monastery, foresaw 
discoveries that should not be made until seven centuries later! 
Even then they were a source of wonderment to those who first 
saw them.” (Guiraud, Histoire Partiale, Histoire Vraie, p. 32.) 

Scholars in the Middle Ages studied not only the physical 
sciences, but what is perhaps more remarkable, they devoted 
much attention to the study of chemistry, which, during pre- 
Christian times, was confined to the Orient and to Egypt. Chem- 
istry was regarded as an important branch of study in the 
monasteries of Syria, and thence it passed to the Arabs, who 
brought it to Spain. (See Berthelot, Histoire de la chimie au 
moyen-age, passim.) 

Chemistry was studied in the Middle Ages largely because 
it helped materially in the industrial arts; and Berthelot enu- 
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merates several works dealing with this particular phase of the 
science. He notes especially a work by the monk Kroger, which 
describes a furnace which was then used for the manufacture 
of colored glass, the fusion of gold and silver, and the fabrica- 
tion of enamel; the manufacture of colored glass held a most im- 
portant place, as the industry comprised not only the making 
of windows for churches and sanctuaries, but it provided like- 
wise material for the composition of mosaics. The industry was 
widespread, as the artisans found a market for their wares in 
basilicas, churches, and oratories which were being multiplied 
enormously, through the munificence of prelates and kings. Here 
it may be said that modernity has been unable to accomplish 
anything comparable to the work done by the glass makers of 
the Middle Ages; and we need but mention the windows of the 
famous cathedrals of Amiens, Chartres, Rouen, and Rheims, 
where artists are still cudgelling their brains “to restore” the 
splendid rose window of the facade, which was wrecked during 
the Great War. 

Whilst discussing these great cathedrals we may allude to the 
wonderful grilles and rejas which are to be seen at Amiens, Bur- 
gos, Seville, and Saragossa. The writer has had an opportunity 
to visit these great monuments, and has stood in amazement at 
these remarkable products of the medieval craftsmen. Even 
more marvelous were the sacred vessels, ostensoria, and reli- 
quaries which are to be seen in the tesoros of the Spanish 
churches. Much of this work was performed by monks, or by 
artisans who labored under their direction. One of the great 
experts in what we term “the jewelers’ art” was St. Eloi (Eli- 
gius), abbot of Solignac, in whose monastery were designed some 
of the most remarkable specimens of gold and silver work which 
the world has ever.seen. St. Eloi is the “patron of goldsmiths 
and silversmiths,” and he is generally represented in Christian 
art in the garb of a bishop, a crosier in his right hand, and bear- 
ing on the palm of the left hand a miniature church of chased 
gold. 

If we consider the development of the natural sciences we find 
that progress in this direction was not less marked than in the 
other branches. All that the ancients knew of natural science 
was found in Aristotle’s History of Animals, and in Pliny’s His- 
toria Naturalis; and for centuries there was little advancement 
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until the Arabs began to increase the store of knowledge, which 
was supplemented by the work of Christian scholars. The great- 
est names in this period were the Arabs, Avicenna and Averroes, 
and that great luminary of the Christian period, St. Albertus 
Magnus, who was the author of De vegetalibus et plantis and the 
Opus de animantibus, both of which were exhaustive treatises. 
In addition, he made a methodical classification of plants, thus 
antedating by five centuries the Species plantarum of the Swedish 
botanist, Linnaeus. 

We now leave the field of science briefly to note what was 
done during the Ages of Faith in the domain of literature and 
the arts; and we hope to prove that during the period there was 
great activity in accumulating the educational heritage which 
we now enjoy. 

Those who write, or speak, of the Middle Ages disparagingly 
seem to forget two things: (1) That previous to the age of the 
so-called Renaissance (this, too, is a misnomer), for as Kurth 
says: “What really took place was not so much a rebirth as 
an efflorescence. It is a capital error to hold that this epoch 
marks a sudden and abrupt resurrection of intellectual life. . . .” 
(L’Englise aux tournants de Vhistoire, p. 113) that two languages 
were current in the countries of Central Europe, viz., Latin and 
the vernacular of the respective countries: (2) That a heroic 
effort was being made to convert the patois of the unlettered into 
a national language. Latin was universal; and it was the lit- 
erary vehicle of the educated; and not until the ninth century 
did the vernaculars assume national importance. The first 
notable public acts to appear in the vernacular languages of 
continental Europe were the historic Oaths of Strasbourg (842). 
This episode is important, because it indicates that two of the 
great national divisions of Europe were emerging from the im- 
perial melting-pot. Briefly, the episode of the Oaths of Stras- 
bourg may thus be stated: Louis the Pious, son of Charlemagne, 
had been twice married. By his first wife he had three sons, 
of whom the oldest was Lothair. On the death of his father, 
Lothair was proclaimed emperor, and ruled over the middle 
kingdom of the Empire, which stretched from the mouth of the 
Rhine to Italy, and included two capitals (Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Rome). His brother, Louis, reigned in what is now Germany, 
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and Charles the Bold ruled in France. Charles and Louis had 
formed an alliance against Lothair, and when they met in Stras- 
bourg (842) Charles and his followers took the Oath in German, 
while Louis and his courtiers took the Oath in French; this they 
did that the armies on both sides might clearly understand how 
their leaders had bound themselves; and the Oaths of Strasbourg 
remain as evidence of the new growth of nationality. Prior to 
this, however, civilization had begun to develop among the 
European peoples; and national languages were being born in 
the shadows, just as mighty rivers are often obscured at their 
source by brushwood and brambles. 

Before the end of the twelfth century the peoples of the new- 
born nations were singing popular songs, which, in time, became 
epics, and soon there appeared noteworthy prose compositions. 
During the thirteenth century, while the great Gothic cathedrals 
were beginning to appear, national masterpieces were being pro- 
duced; they developed side by side with Latin compositions, so 
that during the last centuries of the Middle Ages nearly every 
nation in Europe produced two sorts of literature—Latin, which 
kept the nationals in touch with the educated (it is still the offi- 
cial language of the Church), and a vernacular, or common 
speech, in which was expressed the national genius of the respec- 
tive peoples. The development of the latter process was naturally 
slow, but as the decades rolled by, it was becoming increasingly 
richer in vocabulary. It is of course true that national litera- 
tures had not yet acquired the elegance of style or maturity 
which characterized them at a later date; but notable advance- 
ment was being rapidly made. As regards the development of 
French, Gaston de Paris says: “We can no longer speak of 
French literature which preceded the Renaissance as being un- 
worthy of the attention of exiticn, as if it did not deserve to be 
classed as national litera 

It would take us too far afield (even if competent) to discuss 
all the national literatures developed in Europe during the Middle 
Ages, and we restrict our theme to western Europe and to the 
accomplishments of the centuries that produced Albertus Mag- 
nus, Thomas Aquinas, and Roger Bacon. The writings of these 
great scholars in the fields of theology and the sciences were 
characteristic of the period in which were begun the cathedrals 
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of Amiens, Chartres, Rouen, Rheims, Strasbourg, and Cologne 
and were contemporaneous with the age that produced St. Louis, 
St. Ferdinand, and Innocent III. 

As regards France, to this period must be assigned the Chan- 
son de Roland, which, says Kurth, “is the nearest approach of 
the age to the best that modernity has produced,” and the Ro- 
man de la Rose, which was begun by William of Lorris in 1230, 
and continued forty years later by Jean de Meung. During 
the same period St. Bernard of Clairvaux gave to the world these 
magnificent sermons which are regarded as the earliest literary 
monuments of French prose. 

Spanish literature kept pace with the literary products of 
France; and during the reign of Alfonso the Wise (1252-1284) 
“all human knowledge was laid under contribution to this de- 
velopment, and natural science, philosophy, history, and poetry 
were invoked to enhance it.” Then appeared the Cantar de Mio 
Cid, which has been termed the Chanson de Roland of Christian 
Spain, and soon the national language of Spain came into gen- 
eral use. 

Italy was later in the development of a vernacular language, 
but the thirteenth century witnessed its dawn, with the appear- 
ance of Jacopone de Todi (supposed author of the Stabat Ma- 
ter), and the Dies Irae (usually ascribed to the Franciscan 
Thomas a Celano). During the same period were found ro- 
manticists, such as Guido de Cavalcanti, Guido Guinizelli, and 
Cino de Pistoia, precursors of Dante, who represents the apex of 
Italian literature, and is bracketed with Homer and Shakespeare 
as “one of the great poets of all time.” 

The thirteenth century in Germany was a brilliant literary 
epopee, and from that time date the Nibelungleid and the min- 
nesingers, represented by Der von Kiirenberc, Walther von Vo- 
gelweide, and Oswald von Wolkenstein. 

England, which William the Conqueror had made an appanage 
of Normandy, received its language chiefly from the langue ’dil 
of northern France, and here, too, we find in the late days of 
the Middle Ages a linguistic development of great import. Be- 
fore the time of the Norman conquest, however, a literary de- 
velopment had begun in England. English prose groups around 
the names of Alfred the Great (849-901), and Aelfric, abbot of 
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Eynsham (955-1025). Alfred translated into Anglo-Saxon the 
Pastoral Care, of Gregory the Great, the History of the World, 
of Orosius, the Consolations of Philosophy, of Boethius, and 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. 

Aelfric wrote numerous works, chiefly homilies, lives of the 
saints, translations of several books of the Old Testament, and 
other works of considerable value. The Old English Chronicle 
was being written, and most of the writers were monks who, 
seemingly, were undisturbed in their work by the many political 
changes that were passing over England at the time. 

The history of English literature contains a long list of notable 
names in the early days of its development. After a period of 
dullness in the twelfth century, it blossomed forth with great 
splendor in the fourteenth, with the appearance of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. On the threshold of the revival two famous 
works stand out—The Brut (1205), written by Layamon, a priest 
of Worcester, and The Ormulum, written by Ormin, an Augus- 
tinian canon. Then followed a stream of poems at the head of 
which stand The Owl and The Nightingale, of which the author 
was Nicholas de Guilford (cir. 1280). Prose had also begun to 
develop, and among the notable productions of the time was the 
Ancren Rewle, “an exposition of duties and rules of life for nuns, 
written by Simon of Ghent, Bishop of Salisbury, for a community 
at Tarrant-Kaines, in Dorsetshire.” The chief name in the 
literature of the period is Chaucer; with him English literature 
becomes firmly established. Chaucer occupies in this field a 
place similar to that which Dante occupies in the domain of 
Italian literature. 

This brief survey by no means exhausts the achievements of 
the Middle Ages in science; nor does it record a tithe of the great 
heritage we have received from the Ages of Faith. We now turn 
to some other fields of activity, and we shall mention what was 
accomplished in architecture and painting. 

Historians of every age and of every clime recognize that the 
Church has always enlisted art in its service. This found its 
most expressive development during the Middle Ages; and the 
Church clung to its artistic efforts despite the iconoclastic temper 
of the cultured East, and the barbaric fury of the unconverted 
North. In 736 Leo the Isaurian, the Byzantine Emperor, issued 
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an edict against the veneration of images; but in 731 Pope Greg- 
ory III called a council at Rome which condemned the Icono- 
clasts (Image Breakers). Leo retaliated by confiscating the 
property of the Holy See in Sicily and Southern Italy, and sub- 
jected the bishops of these districts to Constantinople. Pope 
Gregory’s answer was the seeking of the aid of the Frankish 
ruler, Pippin, whose generosity laid the foundations of the Patri- 
mony of Peter. 

In early days most of the efforts of churchmen had been 
directed to the lesser arts, such as working in precious metals, 
casting bells, carving images and altar fixtures, and the ornamen- 
tation of sacred shrines—crafts that furnished the training for 
the major arts; for a long period monasteries were the only work- 
shops. 

The first of the major arts to develop was that of architecture, 
which developed with the ever-increasing demand for buildings 
adequate to meet the needs of congregations that grew with the 
spread of Christianity. Then came into existence new styles 
of architecture, the most notable of which was Gothic. One of 
the earliest to adopt this style was the famous Abbot Suger, who 
built Notre Dame on the Isle-de-France (Paris). 

Soon afterward came the building of the Cathedral of Char- 
tres, which was to become the first of the famous Gothic churches 
that are still standing. There is an interesting description of the 
building of this cathedral, written by Archbishop Hugo of Rouen 
(1130-1174) to Bishop Thierry of Amiens, which indicates the 
zeal and piety of the people: 


“The inhabitants of Chartres have combined to aid in the con- 
struction of their church by transplanting materials and other 
requisites to aid in the work.... Powerful princes of the world, 
men brought up in honor and in wealth, nobles, men and women, 
have bent their proud necks to the harness of carts, and, like 
beasts of burden, have dragged to the abode of Christ wagons 
loaded with wine, grains, oil, stone, wood, and all that is neces- 
sary for the wants of life, or for the construction of the church. 
Often, so great is the difficulty that a thousand or more are at- 
tached to the carts.” 


Those who feel interested in this majestic cathedral will find a 
charming description of it in James Russell Lowell’s “Cathedral.” 
Within half a century after the spire of the Cathedral of 
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Chartres had been completed the foundations of nearly all the 
great Gothic churches of France were laid, and the beginnings of 
others were made elsewhere. Civic pride was probably as strong 
a factor as episcopal zeal in bringing about this result, and it 
would be difficult to imagine the successful completion of these 
undertakings without the resources of money and labor which 
only the prosperous and populous towns could afford. 

Gothic architecture lent itself to extensive decoration, and 
the open spaces of the churches were usually filled with images 
and mosaics that were of a symbolic nature. During the twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries artists had introduced scenes from 
the Old and New Testaments. It were difficult to decide which 
deserves the greatest admiration, the colored glass itself, or the 
forms and figures wrought into it; the windows of the Cathedral 
of Chartres contain 3,889 figures. The upper windows were pre- 
sented by St. Louis, St. Ferdinand, and by Queen Blanche of 
Castile, while the lower were presented by numerous patrons, 
and represent the glorification of the Blessed Virgin. One does 
not need to be an artist to be immensely impressed by these 
windows, for they leave upon one’s memory images and precious 
thoughts that time cannot efface. This, at least, has been the 
experience of the writer, and presumably it is the experience of 
others who have been privileged to visit this historic pile. St. 
Peter’s and the Cathedral of Seville are impressive, but nowhere 
else does one feel the glory of religious art as he does in Chartres. 

In addition to the splendid specimens of glass work which are 
to be found within many of the early Gothic churches, you find 
that the exterior is adorned with specimens of sculpture that re- 
veal the manifold forces which produced the structures, and dis- 
play both knowledge and artistic skill. While Dante was writ- 
ing his immortal poetry, and, incidentally, expounding the theol- 
ogy of St. Thomas Aquinas to the learned, unknown sculptors 
were revealing its lessons to an even wider circle. The carvings 
on the facades of many medieval churches were in effect the 
textbooks of theology and learning open to everybody. Thus it 
may be truly said that “the Gothic churches of France, Ger- 
many, and Spain are not only manifestations of great artistic 
achievement, but they are perhaps the greatest achievement 
which art has yet attained.” 
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Though France was the earliest home of Gothic architecture 
yet noble specimens are to be found elsewhere, notably in Eng- 
land, where most of the great minsters evidence consummate 
skill and artistry, such as those at Sarum (Salisbury), York, 
Canterbury, Winchester, Lincoln, Westminster, and elsewhere. 
All these were “sequestrated” after bluff King Hal had shed his 
Catholic vesture for the raiment of Anglicanism.. Sequestration, 
it may be said, is a euphemism for “plundering from the legiti- 
mate owner,” and when one enters such a monument as West- 
minster Abbey (“The Valhalla of the British nation”) he ex- 
periences a feeling that is almost uncanny. 

Italy did not take kindly to Gothic architecture as early as 
did France, as it was regarded for a long period as somewhat 
“barbaric,” though we find there some fine specimens of the 
style, especially in the Cathedral of Milan and in the Basilica of 
St. Francis, at Assisi. This should not be a cause of wonder- 
ment, as the Italians had for long centuries been accustomed to 
the Romanesque style. Moreover, church building was not so 
active in Italy during the late Middle Ages, as few of its great 
churches were begun as late as the thirteenth century; and Ital- 
ian artistic genius was displayed in the decoration of the build- 
ings rather than in the design of the buildings. In the matter of 
decoration, however, the Italians made a distinct contribution in 
the development of painting. 

Painting was an old art in Italy, and we find numerous ex- 
amples in the Italian churches, notably in the memorial church 
of the Poverello, at Assisi. When this building was begun the 
friars determined that it should be worthy of their founder, and 
they engaged the greatest artists in Italy to decorate it. This 
led to great rivalry, and it brought to Assisi a young Florentine 
painter, Giotto by name, whose frescoes of scenes from the life 
of St. Francis displayed great genius. His fame spread rapidly, 
and Giotto was called upon to decorate the churches of several 
Italian towns. His paintings were regarded as masterpieces, and 
other artists aspired to approach his standard as nearly as pos- 
sible. His apprentices became in turn leaders in their art, and 
from him may be dated the development of the artistic leader- 
ship of Florence. 


“These achievements of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
. . . bear evidence to a widespread interest in the fine things of 
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life seldom surpassed at any time. The architecture, the paint- 
ing, and even much of the literature were intended for universal 
enjoyment, and these arts, in turn, were made possible by the 
almost universal appreciation of such endeavor. In quality some 
of this work has been excelled, but much of it remains unsur- 
passed, and the age must be reckoned, along with the classical 
periods of Greece and Rome, as one of the greatest cultural 
epochs of all times.” (Sellery and Krey, Medieval Foundations 
of Western Civilization, p. 277.) 

This brief survey by no means exhausts the list of activities, 
scientific and artistic, of the millennial heritage we have received 
from an age which is so often set down as a “period of obscu- 
rantism and intellectual stagnation” by ill-informed moderns, 
whose stock-in-trade seems to be mainly historical travesties. 
Their aim and objective? To denigrate the Catholic Church, 
which points with just reason to a glorious educational heritage 
which she has inherited from the Ages of Faith. 

P. W. Browne. 


RELIGIOUS PANTOMIME 
INTRODUCTION 


Drama is action. The first drama was the Creation, when the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters and form 
emerged out of chaos. The mime inevitably reminds us of the 
Beginning, for in him the word becomes alive; he has to be the 
word of the story teller. The story or plot is therefore his first 
principle. Character is secondary. The sword is unsheathed to 
kill or the hands raised to implore mercy, without the qualifica- 
tions a psychologist might introduce. A novelist could “write 
up” Judas, making the betrayal a complicated study in human 
emotion, but the dramatist must reject such diversions. There 
are no greys in a shadow pantomime; the virtuous are all good 
and the wicked all evil. It is perhaps for this reason that the 
drama in all ages and every nation has begun as a religious 
exercise, for in Religion man is reminded of his ultimate choice 
between hell and heaven and is taught to be impatient of com- 
promise in this life when there is none in the next. 


PANTOMIME 


The art of pantomime consists in the doing of familiar actions 
formally, relying upon gesture and not words to express the 
story which is to be told. Action, unaided by the spoken word, 
can be a complete mode of expression in itself; a slap on the 
face, for instance, can fulfill all the requirements of insult, just 
as a handshake is sufficient to show cordiality or reconciliation. 
Had the cinema artists remained without the assistance of 
speech-recording instruments, the technique of pantomime would 
certainly have developed beyond the representation of natural 
action into a realm of convention of its own. By constant repe- 
tition these conventions would have become as significant in the 
cinema as the gestures of a Japanese actor are in a theatre in 
Tokyo. But the art of pantomime has relapsed into the coma 
from which Mr. Chaplin would have rescued it, and were it not 
for the Russian Ballet and the revival of the dance, our stage 
would be as destitute of the tradition as the Oriental Theatre is 
alive in it. 

The instinct of the student will lead him to the library that 
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he may read up the Greek Drama; the inclination of the artist 
will send him to the museum of antiquities, as well as to the 
latest ballet or dancer announced on the hoardings. I would not 
dissuade either in his investigation; nevertheless what he needs 
is at his own door, to be had without money and demanding no 
great skill in research. The art of pantomime, almost dead upon 
the stage, is still practiced in the street and is a normal means 
of expression in every home. 

Aristotle, according to the encyclopedia, has said that it is 
natural to man to act the fool and to mimic his fellows. Whether 
or not the observation be profound, I do not know; it is sufficient 
to say that few parents will be found to disagree with him. The 
urge to imitate is there from the beginning, and from the age of 
six or seven a child will be acting, often with complete self- 
oblivion and much ingenuity, the great roles in life with which 
he has come in contact—the priest at wedding or funeral, the 
engine-driver or guard on the railway train, the schoolmaster 
with his cane, father and mother in the conduct of the home. At 
this period the child is not in the least troubled about properties 
or scenery; a stool can serve as an altar, reading desk, a row- 
boat, bath or automobile, according to his need. Similarly, he 
himself can play any parts: having, as hero, killed himself; as 
villain, he can marry himself to the princess or defeat further 
enemies as quickly as he conceives the action in his brain. My 
experience of most child plays is that they have full dramatic 
form—preparation, achievement, reward and benediction, i. e., 
the linking of the passing with the eternal. Their universal and 
only weakness is speed, due to the fact that they are not usually 
acting for an audience but for themselves; the plot is achieved 
almost as quickly as it resolves itself in their minds, and they 
have therefore no use for slow motion nor time for the elabora- 
tion of subordinate detail. 

The teacher of dramatic art should begin with this relatively | 
perfect thing, for a child’s plot is perfect in conception; and, 
the means he employs being sufficient, the whole may be 
reckoned upon that high plane. The child, be it noted, is no 
Shakespearean (vide Hamlet’s instructions to his players); he 
does not “hold the mirror up to nature” nor “suit the action to 
the word”; on the contrary, he behaves with the heraldic sim- 
plicity of the peasants in the Mid-summer Night’s Dream whom 
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Shakespeare created to destroy. But Shakespeare in laughing 
at these yokels not only scorned an age-long tradition but placed 
a millstone about the neck of the child actor—or would have 
done were any children so foolish as to heed him. The type of 
play acting which Shakespeare held up to ridicule, and almost 
obliterated in England by his realism, is the type native to India, 
China and the simpler peoples of the world, even to the present 
time. The mimes and mummers, the players of the mysteries 
and moralities, the puppets and marionettes, and above all the 
priest at the altar, were and are all players in the manner of 
the child: hieratical, believing in the significance of form, valu- 
ing a thing as an end in itself. 

The reader will appreciate the problem if he imagine himself 
called upon to produce a play before an audience of the deaf. 
His plot will have to unfold itself in a series of actions and his 
first task will be to take stock of the gestures at his disposal 
(e. g., the movements to indicate sleeping, walking, washing, 
dressing, eating, climbing, falling, fighting, killing, making, break- 
ing, joy, sorrow, etc.). There are any number of significant and 
natural gestures which only require to be straightened out, as 
it were, in order to be usable by the mime. This process is not 
difficult; we have simply to analyze such formalities as are still 
observed in ordinary social life, particularly in greeting and 
recognition. The raised hand of the motorist, the courtesy of the 
debutante, the handshake and the kiss immediately discover to 
us what is meant by formal action. We do not offer a seat or a 
light nor make any introduction of one person to another with- 
out employing some convention in the action, while the traffic 
sign of the police (stop, pass right, etc.), duties of railway serv- 
ants, soldiers and sailors are replete with examples patent to the 
least observant. Above all there are the great acts of baptism, 
marriage, death and burial which takes us into the Church—ithe 
first and last home of religious drama. 

The advantage of ecclesiastical over other actions is that 
these are defined not only by custom but by authority; the 
priest does not obey an impulse but a rule. As we are here con- 
cerned with religious drama “especially of a liturgical sort” we 
naturally accept conventions with which any Catholic audience 
will be familiar, and the short dictionary of action with which 
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this book closes is based upon Church ceremonial, particularly 
that laid down for the celebration of Mass—the greatest of all 
dramas daily enacted before our eyes. 

The difference between natural action and formal action is 
that the former is a means to some end while the latter is an 
end in itself. Thus the natural act of removing your hat be- 
cause, say, it is hot and uncomfortable, is performed with a view 
to bodily ease; the formal act—e. g., as in greeting a lady—is an 
end in itself because the performance of it expresses or is the 
greeting. It follows that the formal act can be defined in terms 
of action—e. g., the eyes and head first being turned in the direc- 
tion in which the action is to be observed, the right hand is 
raised to hold the front brim of the hat, which is then slowly 
lifted three inches from the head and replaced in its former 
position. 


MOVEMENT 


As it is by the movements of the body that the actor in pan- 
tomime speaks to us, he should realize at once that their enuncia- 
tion depends upon taking them in their right order as well as 
upon poise and rhythm. All action is first formed in the mind 
so that the first sign of movement appears in the eyes, passes to 
the head and flows through the whole body, bringing each limb 
to life. It is as though a wave of energy were passing through 
the actor, and, wave-like, it is the crest which is the sign or signal 
to the trunk, limb or finger that its moment of life has come. 
All the body is in repose except the part in which this energy 
is being expressed, hence the rule that only one part of the body 
move at a time. (It is interesting to note here that for comic 
situations the rule is broken, for there is something of the sud- 
den and unexpected proper to the humorous but not proper to 
the normal.) 

It follows from this principle that the movement of the arms 
begins from the shoulders, not the elbows, and of the legs from 
the hips, not the knees. Also that the wave should pass out of 
the body at the fingers, for, although it is conceivable that one 
actor may have to kick another, it is a rare act; the arms are 
the sensible members of the mime’s body through which most of 
his action is determined. 
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We are familiar with the slow-motion picture, by which the 
film operator occasionally delights us, and can therefore visual- 
ize a game of ball between two persons as it would appear on 
the screen under that treatment. We can see the first player 
throwing the ball and watch it as it goes through the air until 
‘it reaches the outstretched hands of the other. After it is thrown 
the player relapses into rest and the other puts himself into posi- 
tion to catch it; there is a sense of active pause between the 
two players while the ball is in the air, only ended when the 
second player receives it and begins to make ready to throw it 
back. This is how action should proceed from one actor to an- 
other; the ball (the wave crest of my previous metaphor) can 
only be in one place at a time. The actors who are not moving 
should not idle about like self-conscious idiots but have their 
eye on the ball as ready to receive it, even if they know they 
have to remain outside the game until the end of the act. Ob- 
viously, if there is a group such as the soldiers behind Pilate or 
the women of Jerusalem, the group counts as a person and 
moves together. 

My first and only acquaintance with a party of Mummers 
acting a traditional play about King (originally Saint) George 
and Napoleon Bonaparte (originally a Turkish Knight) gave 
me more information in the technique of mime than any book 
on the subject I have read. The battle between the French and 
English, three on each side, was fought on these formal lines— 
swords crossed above, below, thrust, a man dies (indicated by 
dropping onto one knee); action repeated twice more and the 
whole French army is annihilated. Perfectly effective and 
orderly, no wild wavings and shoutings nor rushing about the 
room, an example of mimitic art by west country fishermen who 
had never heard of the cinema, nor in all probability ever been 
inside a theatre. I cannot reproduce the play, but the principles 
upon which it was constructed are those which I have been at- 
tempting to expound. These mumming plays have since been 
revived by the relatively rich, so that the inevitable note of 
sophistication has been introduced; the peasants I saw twenty 
years ago have been replaced by middle-class “novelty” ex- 
ploiters, so that little can be learned by the study of them. 
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COSTUME 


Just as the conventional in action is achieved by eliminating 
the superfluous (as well as in doing one thing at a time), so 
with the costume of the actor. Dress must assist the action; 
therefore it will not be such as to withdraw the eyes of the au- 
dience from the play to the player, neither be novel nor in- 
congruous to the place and customs of the people. It is a matter 
which must be subordinated to the play; its only validity is to 
express or unfold the plot. Were we concerned in the making 
of tableaux in which the first object were historical accuracy in 
appearance, it would be the duty of the producer to obey the 
historian; but histrionics have little to do with history; the 
mime is concerned with actions, not appearance, and his deeds 
are not copies but realities expressed in symbolic form. The 
clothes worn by the priest at the sacrifice of the Mass are not 
chosen but ordained, the priest may not put on a red chasuble 
on Easter Sunday because red suits his complexion, nor refuse 
to wear a girdle because it emphasizes his figure. 

All members of a religious order are dressed alike, although 
differentiated according to their office or function; similarly there 
might well be an actor’s “habit,” common in design to all the 
members of the cast, to which would be added the particular 
symbol required to denote the character to be impersonated or 
the deed to be performed. Thus shepherds would be recognized 
by their crooks and kings by their crowns, not by their clothes, 
and this, principally, because more than these symbols would be 
superfluous. So may we avoid many vain discussions, such as 
arise over “Shakespeare in Modern Dress” and may escape de- 
cisions of an intimate nature—e. g., whether Miss X looks well 
as Salome, or Mr. Wise’s bandy legs should disqualify him for 
the part of Romeo. It is important that whatever be worn 
should be familiar to the audience so that there is no distraction 
introduced where none is needed. In the production of the “Sta- 
tions” at the Sacred Heart Church in Pittsburgh, all the boys 
were dressed in black tunics; the soldiers wore red belts in ad- 
dition and carried spears, Our Lord having a white surplice 
which not only distinguished him from the others but served to 
represent the seamless robe taken from him at the Tenth Sta- 
tion. I have also produced those in which the actors all wore 
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brown tunics and belts, while, on one occasion, I “put on” Red 
Riding Hood in a Dominican Priory in which the novices acted 
in their ordinary habits, distinguishing the parts by the use of 
masks, shawls, etc. Similarity of costume helps to hold the ac- 
tion together by giving a note of unity lacking in theatrical 
productions other than the ballet, where the custom is usually 
observed. 


All that has been said about costume applies to the use of 
scenery. It will be necessary only to have furniture and effects 
which are essential to the plot. In the “Stations” a simple 
wooden cross is the only actual necessity beyond the veil used 
by Veronica. The ewer and basin are wanted if Pilate is to 
wash his hands, spears or poles are effective to distinguish the 
soldiers, but in my first production these were omitted. In the 
beginning of such pantomime as is given in this book, the pro- 
ducer will do well to oppose rather than to encourage the use 
of scenery, because it is an appetite which tends to infinity and 
to the final eclipse of the actor in a blaze of extraneous glory. 


MUSIC 


The mime is a kind of musician; he uses the movement of 
his body as the pianist uses the notes of a piano—to make har- 
monies. A gesture is a means of saying something; the move- 
ments of the body necessary to achieve a particular gesture 
make, as it were, the tune. We should therefore regard panto- 
mime as music rather than the interpretation of music; for this 
reason I would not champion the popular pastime among young 
ladies, in diaphanous draperies, to pose about the stage as Spring 
Songs. Not that I would dissuade comely persons from such 
posturing, only let it not be confused with the mime’s business. 
He has to unfold a plot for us in which vague emotions about 
Spring will be unseasonable, even in April; his action should be 
more suggestive of song than song is of action. 

In the order of creation movement comes before speech or 
song and the religious dance precedes the hymn. Before he made 
the Psalms David had danced before the Altar, the music of 
his soul had been expressed in the rhythm of his body, and when 
the poet in him spoke he fitted his songs to rhythms he had 
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formalized in his limbs. It is for this reason, perhaps, that 
modal music is so dynamic; the body has often to be restrained 
from sympathetic movement to a plain song melody and no 
teacher of the chant can express himself without allowing his 
arms and hands to flow, as it were, in tune and time with it. 

It would seem that the ideal could only be achieved by the 
dancer when he expresses his own music; but, although it is as 
easy (or difficult) to make simple tunes as it is to make simple 
movements, it will generally happen that one will choose from 
known tunes rather than from those in the making. When mak- 
ing a choice, however, remember that the action to be done is 
the deciding factor, and that time must be obedient to the neces- 
sity of the dancer rather than to the rule of the composer. For 
ordinary occasions a drum or drum and cymbals will be suffi- 
cient accompaniment, and these should be played on the stage 
rather than in the orchestra. There is a “tempo” in formal 
movement and the actor must “keep time” as exactly as a pian- 
ist. Let him count “one, two, three, four, five, six” and fit his 
actions to the beat. (Note: If it takes 5 beats to walk 3 
yards it will take 8 beats to kneel, or 3 to raise the arm level 
to the shoulder. Incidentally a pause of 2 or 3 beats has to 
be allowed between the end of one action and the beginning of 
the next in order to allow the rhythm to flow—vide p. 467.) The 
orchestra or accompanist should follow, support and accentuate 
the action, not dominate it. 

Vocal music can be used sparingly either as part of the action 
(e. g., “Enders night” sung by the shepherds in “The Four Shep- 
herds,” the “gloria in excelsis” by the angels, etc.) or as an em- 
bellishment to supplement the action (e. g., as by a choir or 
chorus). There are hymns and sequences appropriate to the re- 
ligious plays which follow, but none of them should be sung 
while there is any essential movement on the stage; except to 
cover the withdrawal of the actors at the end of a scene or their 
entrance at the beginning, songs should not synchronize with 
movement. 

EMOTION 


The doctor setting a broken bone and the nurse in bandaging 
it must not allow any play to their feelings, though the bone 
belong to a murderer whose injury is an outcome of his crime or 
to a soldier on the field of battle. 
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Doctor, nurse, hospital attendants and general public may 
bring a thousand emotions to the operation, but the hand must 
not shake nor the will falter of those’conducting it. The dancer 
is much more committed to this detached attitude than is com- 
monly supposed; for the very fact that he is, for instance, asked 
to act “passion” his actions must be passionless. So in a duel 
there must be suggestion but no reality . . . we have become so 
used to realism on the stage that it is at first difficult to believe 
that two men fighting formally with wooden swords will “hold” 
an audience more thoroughly than with flashing rapier and life- 
like thrusts. That the formal act succeeds is due to the fact that 
the play is “make-believe,” and the more the audience has to 
supply in the way of belief the greater its interest in the pro- 
duction. 

It may seem that we are depriving the mime of the savor of 
acting, especially when it’s remembered that the actor, like the 
child, must be the thing as well as do it. The child “Captain” 
with an overturned bench for boat on the dining-room carpet 
would be deprived of his joy by a real boat on a real sea. In 
these he would take another kind of pleasure, but the acting 
would be over until the time such realities could become “make 
believe” again. He is a pretender, but the pretense is real pre- 
tense, just as when he makes a man out of dough it is a real man 
of dough and not to be confused with a man of flesh and blood. 

The mime becomes, on this plane, the part he is acting; he is, 
as it were, a man of dough with no emotional content. The fact 
that he is deprived of the use of his tongue should be a sufficient 
reminder that he has his being in a world of puppets rather than 
of people; a world of his own, however, in which he is prince or 
peasant, wise man or fool according to his choice. 


FACIAL EXPRESSION 


Let the face be passive. Modern “make-up” is the equivalent 
of a mask and, as such, quite defensible although not so effective. 


THE PLOT 


A drama is not a conjuring performance in which rabbits ap- 
pear out of hats and billiard balls vanish into the air. Heroines 
must not be led off between the acts to die in Switzerland nor 
may unknown but prosperous uncles appear from Canada to 
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save the situation in the third act. The drama is like gun prac- 
tice in which the aim is to hit the mark and promiscuous shoot- 
ing is not to be tolerated. 

The “Stations of the Cross” have never yet failed to impress, 
and usually very profoundly, any Catholic audience. The secret 
of this success, from a technical point of view, is that the action 
is reduced to the simplest and most significant movements per- 
formed without haste or confusion. But from a religious point 
of view it is due to the fact that the actors tell a story more 
familiar than any other story in the world. The play was first 
acted by the Redeemer, both of players and audience, we have 
all “Made” the stations, we know at the beginning what the 
end will be. Hence the smallest movement in the unfolding of 
the plot conveys something expected by the mind but hitherto 
not seen with the eye, and as these impressions accumulate the 
wooden platform becomes Golgotha and the ‘little figure in white 
is no longer that of a schoolgirl but Our Lady herself; when she 
raises her veil to look upon her son something is also lifted from 
our hearts and we become united to the Passion by the sense of 
sight. It is this which explains the power so simple an action 


has upon those who witness it; and that children can lead us 
to this new experience will surprise no one but the proud. 
Hiary D. C. PEpuer. 


THE SMALL COLLEGE AGAIN 


The small liberal arts college is the object of perennial inter- 
est, affection and concern. It is seen as an integral and impor- 
tant part of our traditional American system of education. To 
it large numbers of the college-bred, especially in the higher age 
groups, owe a debt that is recognized as being more than merely 
sentimental. For three centuries this institution has been mak- 
ing its contribution to American life and thought and, generally 
speaking, this contribution has been known and appreciated. 
Yet in these latter years the small college in America has been 
accomplishing its ends with increasing difficulty. The reasons 
why this should be so and why the dangers and difficulties that 
beset the small college should cause alarm among its supporters 
are not far to seek. 

With the popularization of college and university training, 
many institutions famous as small colleges ceased to be such 
and became even more famous as great universities. Such a 
change or development may be discerned in the history of most 
of the earlier American colleges which have survived into our 
own day. Naturally and necessarily they started out as small 
colleges. Just as naturally, although in all cases not just as 
necessarily, survival meant that they should change their class 
and their character. Alongside of those great universities that 
are a natural and indigenous growth in our educational soil, 
there are other still greater universities that are special and im- 
mediate creations rather than the product of slow development 
or accretion. These latter institutions may almost be said to 
have sprung full-fledged from the vaults of private wealth or 
from state funds. It is to these two classes of great universities 
that by far the greater part of the new generation of college men 
and women have turned. As a consequence, for the small college 
the very extension of higher studies has meant a twofold loss 
of power and prestige. Absolutely, the number of its students 
has increased; proportionately, the number has decreased, and 
with that decrease has come an even greater loss of authority 
and influence. One is almost tempted to put a Marxian inter- 
pretation upon this situation and say that the great universities 
are getting larger and larger, while the small colleges are getting 
smaller and smaller and fewer and fewer. Such an assertion 
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would be hasty and unwarranted, yet there are facts and ten- 
dencies that almost make it excusable. Again, to the popular 
mind, no less in America than elsewhere, material and numerical 
expansion is a prime indication of worth. As a result the small 
college must face not only the keen competition and the popu- 
lar appeal of the dominant institutions, but also the invidious 
and smarting comparisons that are unfairly but inevitably made. 

Other factors have militated against the prosperity of the 
small college. Higher studies have not only become more gen- 
eral. They have become increasingly complex, and with com- 
plexity has come an attendant and enormous increase in costs. 
The older academic mechanism was essentially simple, flexible 
and economical; the newer structure is essentially complex, un- 
wieldly and costly. Yet we not only recognize it as such, but 
we want it to be so. It is desired and necessary that our col- 
leges and universities should have efficient, elaborate and costly 
equipment. They must have sufficient endowment, and this, 
even in its minimum, is no mean amount. They must have 
extensive teaching and administrative staffs. They do, and to 
a large extent should, involve among their students not only the 
organized athletics with which all are familiar, but also a highly 
formalized social order. This last is represented by the fraterni- 
ties and clubs, the musical and other cultural societies, the social 
events, the meetings and conventions, the magazines, newspapers 
and year books that are a part of present-day student life. All 
of this, as may well be seen, is predicated upon a large, sure 
and steady income. To provide such an income, whether for 
the great university or for the small college, is no easy task. 
There is no cause for surprise if the directors and supporters of 
more than one small college, restricted as they are to a single 
community or region, have given up the task as hopeless. 

No account of the present status of the small college is com- 
plete without some consideration of the “spiritual factors,” em- 
phasis upon which, at least verbally, is so dear to the American 
mind. Historically, the small college has been almost invariably 
a religious college. It is the most prominent, the most effective, 
and one might almost say the only, contribution of the Protes- 
tant sects to American education. It is a traditional and integral 
part of the Catholic educational system as developed in Amer- 
ica. Its ideals and culture have been religious, spiritual and 
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moral. It has striven to develop men and women who would 
be leaders, clerical and lay, in their communities. Who will 
deny that in modern American life there has been a strong and 
steady drift away from such educational theory and practice? 
The passing of the religious spirit and the decay and collapse, in 
some instances, of its outward forms and structure have brought 
with them the fall of more than one small college that was the 
product of an earlier zeal and determination. The thoroughly 
secularized mind of this generation may be accounted the most 
potent threat to the small college, for it threatens from within 
as well as from without. 

Powerful competition, a constant and almost Sisyphian finan- 
cial struggle, profound and far-reaching changes in the religious 
world and in the moral order, these constitute a triple threat to 
the small college that becomes more acute from year to year. 
More than one institution with a long and honorable history has 
closed its doors. A few have been turned over to new purposes, 
and a few more have been merged with neighboring institutions. 
Still others feel that they must finally surrender. Prophets of 
doom have arisen (and it is by no means always the case that 
with them the wish is father to the thought) who see the final 
extinction of the small college. Others not so pessimistic have 
seen the necessity for union and concerted action in its defense. 
Two hundred and thirty-five small colleges have formed the 
Liberal Arts College Movement, and have done valuable work 
in publicizing their cause as well as in other ways. They have 
succeeded by means of Presidential as well as other addresses 
over the radio in focussing at least momentarily the attention 
of an indifferent and uninterested public upon the record of the 
small college in the past and its present position. 

The survival of the small liberal arts college depends, in the 
last analysis, upon two conditions. The first of these conditions 
may be called objective or material. It is the potential student 
body of the small college. Will there continue to be in America 
a sufficiently large number of those families that turn to smaller 
institutions rather than to the great universities for the educa- 
tion of their sons and daughters? This question admits an af- 
firmative answer, particularly if it is restricted to the Catholic 
population and the Catholic college, as shall be done in the re- 
mainder of this article, Because of religious, moral, cultural 
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and financial reasons it may be predicted that the number of 
Catholic college students will increase in a notable way during 
the next few decades. Because of the very same reasons it may 
be argued that the small college will receive a large percentage 
of these students. 

Financially, the appeal of the small Catholic college is obvious. 
The fact that it can provide higher education at low cost is no 
small or non-essential element in its raison d’étre. Its students 
necessarily come from families in moderate circumstances, and 
it is beyond question that the bulk of our Catholic population, 
in common with the bulk of the population in general, will 
remain in such circumstances. That the generality of parents 
in this section of the Catholic population are solicitous for the 
moral and religious welfare of their sons and daughters is beyond 
question. Almost instinctively they turn to the small college as 
the ideal place for their children. It is the special advantage, 
the special consideration, the special fact—whether these are of 
genuine value or not is another question—that argue in favor 
of the larger institution as against the claims of the smaller one. 
Culturally, too, this class turns naturally to the small college. 
Its members look to plain fare, for it has no knowledge of the 
more sophisticated developments in education or interest. Their 
concern is with the content of the traditional arts course, or with 
those pre-professional studies that fit the student for the law 
school, the medical college, and the other technical and pro- 
fessional schools. 

Finally, it may be argued that the small Catholic colleges— 
and the larger too, for that matter—have scarcely begun their 
task of providing higher education for our Catholic people. One 
may divide the Catholic population of America into four racial 
groups: Irish, German, Slavic and Latin. Up to the present 
time, the vast majority of Catholic college students have been 
German or Irish. For the future, one may not look for any 
marked increase in the number of students from these two racial 
groups. On the contrary, for various reasons one may freely 
predict that the future will show a marked decline in the number 
of Catholic college students of Irish descent. In contrast to this 
fact, those who have eyes to see may glimpse a tremendous 
educational opportunity at hand for all Catholic colleges, and 
particularly for the small Catholic colleges. This opportunity 
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lies in the unnumbered fine, talented young men and women 
who are the American and Catholic representatives of the rising 
Latin and Slavic races. Hitherto, social, economic and cultural 
forces have been against them, just as they were once against, 
although never with the same strength, the Irish race in America. 
The Slavic and Latin races in America are just beginning to 
get their chance in American life. They provide a splendid and 
almost unlimited field for Catholic action in the form of higher 
education. If the leaders in Catholic higher education, par- 
ticularly in the small colleges, do not grasp this opportunity, 
theirs will be the failure and the ignominy. 

It does not follow that in the future students will flock spon- 
taneously to the small college, whether these students belong 
to one racial group or another. The college students of the next 
decade are now in high school and grammar school. To these 
students, particularly when they are preparing to enter college, 
the claims and advantages of the small Catholic college must 
be given direct and immediate presentation. If the dramatic 
aspects of life at a big university have their appeal to the high 
school student, he is not unaware of the disadvantages that 
frequently attach to that life, nor is he unaware of the benefits 
which he may possess at a smaller college. It is the office of the 
personal representative of the small college to make clear to both 
student and parents what these benefits are. The success that 
more than one small college has had in building up its attendance 
by means of such field secretaries is the best indication of their 
worth and necessity. Continuous and energetic activity in 
cultivating the territory it wishes to serve is a necessary condition 
for the survival of any small college. Field work of this sort 
raises the quality as well as the quantity of a student-body. 
It gives the college advance information as to the character and 
abilities of the prospective student; it enables the college to be 
selective and to concentrate its efforts in gaining the best type 
of students. 

In view of present economic conditions it may sound iron- 
ical to speak of any financial advantages that the small col- 
lege possesses and of dangers that threaten it from a desire 
for expansion. In common with most American institutions of 
today, whether public or private, the small Catholic college has 
its real and pressing financial problems. It finds difficulty in 
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making ends meet and it has given up hopes of any immediate 
development of its plant and equipment. It must retrench in 
order to adapt itself to the demands of the depression and to 
meet the needs of its students. It is here that its compact and 
flexible structure, as contrasted with that of larger institutions, 
serves it well. The small college can and does conform to the 
demands of the new economic day, and in doing so it gives 
evidence both of a right to survive and a proof that it will 
survive. It takes no spirit of prophecy to state that the high 
cost of education in the great universities will not be lessened in 
any great degree and that the income of families with sons and 
daughters destined for college is not going to increase. In this 
conflict the small college is at an obvious advantage. 

Again, the present depression may bear another good fruit to 
the typical small college. It should effectively dissipate any 
delusions of grandeur still lingering from the years of post-war 
booms and big bull markets. The heavy overhead, the elaborate 
administrative apparatus, the involved and extensive athletic 
programs, the large faculty and the almost endless variety of 
courses, such things belong to the great university and not to the 
small college. To seek to introduce them or imitations of them 
into the small college is to invite almost inevitable disaster. To 
be one’s self is an ideal that may be taken by institutions as 
well as by individuals. To realize its essential character any 
small college must look towards an intensive inner development 
rather than towards a -deceptive and dangerous growth. It 
must build up an adequate, loyal and well-trained faculty that 
will be able and inclined to influence for good the lives and 
hearts of students as well as their minds. It must seize its 
opportunities for working in an immediate, intimate and personal 
way instead of casting them aside for the more remote and 
impersonal manners of a fictitious bigness without supplying 
the advantages that come from a really great institution. 

In any discussion of the place and possibilities of the small 
Catholic college in education today too heavy an emphasis 
cannot be placed on the religious life that it can create in its 
students. Today, when we see the need for religion increasing 
with its decay, it is a life of religion rather than lessons in 
religion that are needed. Students may become indifferent and 
even rebellious under the formalities of classes in religion, but 
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they are influenced more deeply than they admit or know by 
the realities of religion. Of this fact one thinks as did that 
wise and experienced man, Father Joseph Rickaby, when he 
wrote in “Four-Square”: 

“Many boys love their religion, and yet find the lesson in 
religious doctrine tedious. Religion is a discipline of the whole 
man, not of the intellect only; it converts the whole being into 
the worship of God. Religion is instilled by Sacraments, by 
Confession and Communion, by Mass, Rosary and Benediction, 
by holy images and the company of religious people, not by 
Catechism alone. Place a boy in surroundings where these 
things are not; you will not save his religion by giving him 
Catechism to learn and the Bible to read for two hours a day. 
So much for the acquirement of the virtue of religion, the first 
point in the cycle of true education, indeed the one thing neces- 
sary to be educated at all.” | 


To be itself, to realize its own essential character, to actuate 
all its powers for influencing and directing the minds and lives 
of its students, to provide within its walls an integral Catholic 
life that will be carried out into the world, all this constitutes 
the second condition for the survival of the small Catholic 
college. The small Catholic college that strives to do and be 
this provides of itself not only a justification but a guarantee of 
its future welfare. For such a college one is not inclined to 
predict a dark future. Its field of operations is growing wider 
rather than narrower with the passage of the years; the class 
to which it can appeal for students is changing in character but 
is increasing in size rather than decreasing; its financial appeal 
‘is strong even if its financial resources are not large; its 
opportunities for service to Church and State are great and 
definite. Without blinding ourselves to the difficulties and dan- 
gers that beset the small college, it may be asserted that they 
are outbalanced by the favorable circumstances and essential 
advantages that make for safety and progress. Yet difficulties 
and dangers there are. They must be met openly and 
courageously by those who have the interests of the small 
Catholic college at heart. If so met, an integral part of our 
Catholic educational system will be preserved and made even 
more productive than in the past. 

Joun K. Ryan. 


i 


DRILL IN MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


The importance of drill in modern language teaching can 
hardly be over-estimated. We often flatter ourselves that we 
have made a fine presentation of a grammatical difficulty, such 
as partitives, or object pronouns, and agreement of participles 
in French. Then comes a test and our illusions are dispelled 
with one stroke. And so, gradually, after painful experience we 
are brought to realize the importance of short, apparently 
insignificant drills, and this not an occasional exercise, but a 
part of the daily class routine. Brilliant presentation may 
impress the pupil for the moment, but unless we follow it up 
with drill and repetition, the matter will not be sufficiently 
assimilated, so as to warrant mastery and intelligent use of 
the same. 

The drill may be oral or written. The oral drill may not 
merely be a series of hit-and-miss questions with no definite 
purpose. The question should rather be of such a nature as to 
stimulate thinking, and hasten or facilitate the mastery of rules 
or vocabularies. Conversational drills, tending merely to the 
memorizing of ready-made sentences, will not enable the student 
to acquire a real knowledge of the language. For this he must 
know the why and wherefore of different grammatical rules and 
constructions, and these must be drilled and mastered until 
they become second nature to the students so that they 
instinctively tell when something is awry in a sentence. Oral 
drill is an excellent means of maintaining interest. It rouses 
the pupils to individual effort. We sometimes forget the psycho- 
logical fact that the ear rather than the eye is the important 
factor in acquiring speech. The eye is merely an auxiliary. 
Children receive their first speech impressions through the ear, 
and only later they become familiar with the printed word. 
Recent experiments have shown that it takes an ordinary child, 
with auditory and visual senses equally developed, a hundred 
seeings of a word before he has a reasonable mastery of it, 
while twenty hearings and five writings are usually sufficient 
to imprint the word deeply on the mind. This fact shows the 
folly of assigning a lesson for homework, which has not previously 
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been discussed, so that the pupil is compelled to rely on his eyes 
alone to convey impressions to the brain. 

While emphasizing the importance of oral drill the teacher 
cannot afford to neglect written work, which gives the pupils a 
needed motor stimulation in transferring their knowledge into 
accurate writing. Frequent use of the various new type objective 
tests, progress and workbooks is to be highly recommended. 
There we find, for example, drills in gender, grouping masculine 
and feminine nouns, placing direct or indirect articles before 
them, and applying rules of gender; drills in the meaning of 
words, giving opposites, using such words in sentences; comple- 
tion exercises with blanks for articles or other words to be 
supplied by the pupil; nouns to which an adjective must be 
supplied and changed according to gender. Later much drill 
work is possible by identification and correct use of the forms 
beau, belle, and bel, mon and ma, ce, cette, or cet. Consistent 
drill when first presenting these features, and repeated drills at 
regular intervals, taking a few minutes daily to stress important 
fundamentals, will produce satisfactory, if not surprising results. 

Some of the newest textbooks are emphasizing the idea of 
drill and review by presenting as an integral part of the daily 
lesson a devoir to be used either for oral or written work, or 
both. This consists of various exercises, such as changing 
sentences to negative or interrogative, completing sentences, using 
the correct verb form, changing the subject to a different person, 
writing original answers to questions given, supplying the correct 
form of @ and de plus the definite article, using pronouns to 
replace nouns in given sentences, changing verbs from present 
to past indefinite, using pronoun objects instead of nouns, writing 
sentences containing given idomatic expressions, completing 
sentences requiring possessive adjectives supplying missing 
prepositions, comparing adjectives and adverbs; drills on the use 
of the past participle with avoir, and étre on the use of y and en, 
and many other grammatic peculiarities. By means of daily 
drill, varied, of course, to avoid monotony, the students’ interest 
is maintained at a high pitch, and the tests occurring at frequent 
intervals enable them to keep a record of their progress. 

In conducting a reading lesson there is likewise opportunity 
for much drill work. The rules governing pronunciation of 
vowels, consonants, and diphthongs, preferably by phonetics, 
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must be emphasized. Syllabication, elision, and liaison will 
also call for repeated drill in the French class. It is well for the 
teacher to read much for the students, that they may listen and 
acquire through the ear correct methods of pronunciation. A 
good plan is to read a phrase or sentence and have the class 
repeat it, occasionally calling on individuals to read alone. This 
produces better results than having a succession of poor readers 
stumble through a paragraph to the detriment and disgust of 
the better members of the class. After a few weeks of this 
procedure it will be found that some of the poorest readers have 
raised their grades to medium. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of a daily drill in dictation, 
which is a vigorous exercise in mental gymnastics, and must be 
kept up regularly to produce results. None but those who have 
tried it realize its value as a factor in producing aural compre- 
hension, correct pronunciation, spelling and grammar. For a 
first-year class it is well to take some story from their own text 
which they may prepare beforehand, so as to avoid an extraor- 
dinary number of errors. The selection must be read slowly 
and distinctly, phrase by phrase, repeated if necessary, with 
punctuation indicated as it occurs. About one hundred words 
should be the average length of a dictation. After the reading 
is finished, a moment or two may be allowed for slow pupils to 
insert a word or two which they have missed. Then papers are 
exchanged, and the pupils correct the work from their own text- 
book. In this way the correct forms are impressed upon their 
minds. In the second year or in the second semester of the 
first year, pupils ought to be able to write from dictation matter 
that they have not seen before. This will stimulate alertness, 
concentration, and accuracy of thought. It should be a passage 
containing a unit of thought, and have either informative or 
literary value, that the pupils may have something worth remem- 
bering. Pupils on the whole take great pleasure in this exer- 
cise, for they realize its great utility. From time to time dicta- 
tion papers might be exhibited so that by comparing the different 
exercises the pupils may get a concrete idea of the progress 


they have made. 
Sister Mary Cuarzes, §.8.N.D. 


THE CONTENT OF UNDERGRADUATE SOCIOLOGY: 
INTRODUCING THE COLLEGE STUDENT TO SociAL PROBLEMS 


Should the undergraduate curriculum include selected courses 
from the field of applied sociology? The sociologist may argue 
that such practical courses present the abnormal before the 
student mind has grasped the implications of the normal. The 
psychologist may ask whether or not the college student is suffi- 
ciently balanced to be introduced to problems of social path- 
ology. Educators may ponder the question from the standpoint 
of cultural values. And all the while the student, who is the 
object of the debating, wants to know “what is wrong about 
a breadline” or “what does the Community Chest do with its 
money” or “why organized charity?” 

Perhaps this same student is relatively immature, perhaps he 
does not appreciate the fact that the normal social structure is 
something to be thought out and analyzed, perhaps he sees the 
abnormal only in terms of the sensational—the details of a 
crime but not the maladjustment of the criminal. Whatever his 
attitude may be, the fact remains that he is constantly being 
brought face to face with the abnormal. Newspapers and maga- 
zines write their feature stories, not on the activities of the aver- 
age citizen who lives a “normal” life but on the “two-gun” 
Crowleys who are in conflict with society and whom we term 
abnormal. 

And so those who favor the introduction of such courses into 
the college curriculum might answer sociologist and psychologist 
by citing the practical values to be obtained through them. Fore- 
most among these is the opportunity afforded for the correction 
of false ideas. The instructor discovers very quickly that he is 
not “introducing” his students to the pathological. If he were, 
his task might be easier. The fact is that he must “unteach” 
before he can teach. He must dispel and correct a host of er- 
roneous ideas which the student has accumulated from a va- 
riety of unreliable and unauthentic sources. Once this has been 
done, he can present the factual data which he wishes his course 
to include. 

We scarcely need to elaborate upon the importance of this 
presentation and discussion of facts. That students are genuinely 
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interested in knowing these facts is evidenced by the extent to 
which they will ask questions once questions are encouraged. 
These are apt to range from inquiries about the procedure of a 
social agency in dealing with a given situation to a request for 
an explanation of the Community Fund movement. But what- 
ever the topic under discussion happens to be it is important 
that the student be urged to voice his own opinion on the sub- 
ject. It is equally important that the instructor answer the 
question to the student’s satisfaction and that he avoid the pit- 
falls of vague generalities. Social problems, perhaps more than 
any others, must be judged on an individual basis. Much mis- 
understanding and consequent lack of sympathy on the part 
of the general public could be avoided if this were done. Ques- 
tions asked by students afford the instructor an opportunity to 
emphasize this point. 

This practical information should lay the foundation for a 
better understanding of our social organization. We can begin, 
through it, to make the student conscious of the implications of 
poverty. And this point alone might be sufficient justification 
for a systematic study of social problems. 

But how are we to answer the educator who is skeptical of 
the cultural advantages to be derived from courses in Child 
Welfare or Community Organization or Criminology. Our 
answer takes us back to a point hinted at in the discussion of 
practical values—the use of such courses to awaken in the stu- 
dent a consciousness of poverty. 

From the cultural standpoint, the young people whom we meet 
in college classes today need, not only to be conscious of poverty, 
but they need to have poverty explained to them. We must re- 
member that they are themselves more than likely products of 
an adequate, satisfactory environment. Their dives have been 
reasonably sheltered. They have not known want, nor ignor- 
ance nor uncomfortable homes. And yet they are the men and 
women of tomorrow who will, we hope, assume positions of 
leadership in the world of affairs. We like to think that they 
will be the intelligent citizens who enjoy a certain stability, 
emotionally and economically, and who will take upon them- 
selves responsibility toward the less fortunate members of 
society. To do this, they must know something about these less 
fortunate members. 
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If the college is going to prepare them for leadership and 
civic responsibility it must begin by developing what the sociolo- 
gist terms “social conscience.” According to Dr. Kerby this 
“consists in giving them insight into social processes, actual 
knowledge of conditions, awakening a sense of moral respon- 
sibility for both processes and conditions, correcting their out- 
look on life and leading them to form new judgments concerning 
duty toward the community and the weaker classes.” * 

This intelligent understanding and enlightened sympathy can 
very well come through a presentation of the facts of poverty 
and inequality. Once aroused it will develop as the individual 
develops and matures. Certainly the cultural values of such 
insight and appreciation are not open to dispute. Courses in 
social problems should be directed toward this end. 

Then there is the further possibility of showing the student 
how to interpret isolated facts in terms of a larger whole. True 
education must bring with it the opportunity to develop this 
ability. And again the work in social problems can be a means 
to an end. We may feel that only the more mature person 
can see in the newsboy selling papers at midnight the need for 
organized public opinion directed against child labor. But the 
student will respond to the larger interpretation of such concrete 
facts if that larger interpretation is indicated. And it is these 
concrete facts that can be placed before him most logically in the 
various courses that come under the category of applied sociology. 
The chief value lies in placing them before him, not with emphasis 
on the pathological or sensational but with the idea of arousing 
in him a sense of society’s responsibility for its own ills. 

A final value to be derived from such courses is both practical 
and cultural in its nature. They open up to the student the whole 
field of social work. Colleges can thus present, at least to the 
more mature student, the possibilities inherent in a profession 
which he might later wish to follow. And through these same 
courses it can aim to show that this profession enjoys a cultural 
as well as a scientific background—that true social work involves 
considerably more than the apparent routine task of supplying 
food and clothing to dependent families. This may lead directly 


* Kerby, William J.: The social mission of charity; a study of points 
tne Macmillan Co. 
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to a discussion of the development of scientific social work. 

Some instructors may feel, at this point, that there is a certain 
danger of over-emphasizing the deficiences of our present social 
order. Certainly we do not wish to leave the student with the 
idea that the present era is the only one which has known juvenile 
delinquency or labor problems or dependency. On the contrary 
a discussion of modern social work should stress the fact that 
present day society has made striking progress in recognizing 
these problems, in meeting them and in trying to prevent as well 
as to cure. Such facts must not be overlooked. And in order 
that they may not be, the historical approach to problems and 
to methods of meeting them is sometimes the most satisfactory. 
They can thus be fitted into their proper setting and viewed in 
the light of our whole social structure. 

The period of the so-called Industrial Revolution offers a 
logical starting point. This has the two-fold advantage of being 
a period with which the student is already at least superficially 
familiar—if he does no more than identify it with certain me- 
chanical inventions—and he is able to see in it the genesis of 
present-day social ills. 

This particular period, also, gives an especially satisfactory 
approach to the changes in family and social life which are so 
widely discussed today. The student can appreciate the diffi- 
culties that would come from rapid urbanization, from the ex- 
tensive employment of women and children in industry and from 
little or no regulation of labor. The significance of the separa- 
tion of ownership from management in industry can be developed. 
Adult and juvenile crime can be interpreted in the light of the 
inability of many individuals to adjust to a new and rapidly 
changing civilization. And finally, the creation of the distinct 
social classes of capital and labor—each independent of any 
responsibility toward the other—will show the development of 
present day social problems. Such background work can be 
lengthy or brief according to the outline of the entire course and 
the preliminary work which the students may have had in history. 

This leads to a discussion of the methods of scientific social 
work. Whether or not the student should be given, at this point, 
definite information on the technique of case work is, perhaps, 
a matter of opinion. The present writer feels that such technical 
information belongs decidedly in the graduate sphere. This is 
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the opinion held by those who advocate professional training 
for social work. They would place all of the specialized courses 
in the curriculum of the graduate school. 

But whatever views we may hold on the subject, there is a 
certain amount of information on case work that should be made 
available to the undergraduate. He does not need to know the 
processes involved in securing a social history but he does need 
to know why certain points are essential to that history. He 
needs to realize that certain data must be secured and verified, 
not to satisfy the curiosity of the worker, but to help and safe- 
guard the client. For this same student is, perhaps, the potential 
employer or teacher or lawyer that social workers of the future 
will be interviewing. He is scarcely ready to have case work 
presented to him in the terminology of a Mary Richmond or a 
Virginia Robinson but it is fundamentally important that he 
recognize in social work society’s attempt to help those “who 
through misfortune or fault are not able under existing condi- 
tions to realize a normal life for themselves.” ? 

With this preparation the way is clear for the consideration 
of specific problems of a particular group such as the family, the 
child or the school. These may be covered in one general course 
in social problems or in more detailed courses on specialized 
problems. The possible content of such courses will be discussed 
in subsequent articles to appear in this series. 

Mary JosePHINE McCormick. 


* Devine, Edward T.: Social work. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. xli+352. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


CATHOLIC VACATION SCHOOLS IN 1932 


Although full returns have not been made, reports to date 
fulfill predictions made in the early part of the season that there 
would be more than 1,500 Catholic vacation schools throughout 
the country this year with an attendance of over 100,000 children, 
the Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.8.B., director, Rural Life 
Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Conference, announced 
recently. 

The religious vacation school movement, Dr. Schmiedeler said, 
this year made its greatest progress in the Mountain and Pacific 
States. 

There were 15 centers with a total attendance of almost 4,000 
children in the Archdiocese of San Francisco, this year, while 
the Archdiocese of Portland, Oregon, in which, in 1921, the first 
vacation school under Catholic auspices was established, con- 
ducted a vacation school in every parish lacking a parochial 
school. The Diocese of Great Falls, showed an increase of 30 
in the number of schools, with 6,000 children enrolled. The 
Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls, was Dr. 
Schmiedeler’s predecessor as head of the N.C.W.C. Rural Life 
Bureau. The Diocese of Helena formed 75 vacation schools 
with an attendance of between 4,000 and 5,000. Forty-nine 
schools with approximately 2,500 children in attendance were 
reported by the Diocese of Spokane, and 17, attended by 1,000, 
by the Diocese of Salt Lake. The Diocese of Baker City 
reported seven schools with an enrollment of 250 pupils. 

Dr. Schmiedeler pointed out that the newly erected diocese 
of Reno organized vacation school work on a diocesan scale 
this year. Fifteen schools attended by over 1,000 children were 
reported by that diocese. 

In the midwestern States, where many dioceses have spon- 
sored vacation schools for the past six or seven years, continued 
progress was noted, Dr. Schmiedeler said. Ninety schools, with 
an attendance of 4,000 children, were reported by the Arch- 
diocese of Dubuque, the first See to organize vacation schools 
on a diocesan basis. The Diocese of Omaha reported 40 schools 
with 2,500 in attendance, while the Diocese of Belleville recorded 
17 schools with 1,000 children. 
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Reports from the three Sees of Kansas reveal that there were 
37 vacation schools established in the Diocese of Wichita, with 
2,012 children enrolled, 26 in Concordia, with 1,649 pupils, and 
15 in Leavenworth, with approximately 1,000 students. Four- 
teen schools, with an enrollment of 1,700 children, were reported 
by the Diocese of Providence. 

Cities, Dr. Schmiedeler said, in the past year or two, have 
been manifesting increasing interest in the vacation school move- 
ment. As an outstanding example of this gain in urban interest, 
he cited Cleveland, where 14,084 attended vacation schools. In 
Chicago, he said, the vacation school movement continued its 
advance. The schools there, he pointed out, are promoted by 
the Catholic Youth Organization. Sixty religious vacation 
schools functioned this summer in St. Louis. 

Other cities mentioned by Dr. Schmiedeler as contributing to 
the vacation school movement are: Milwaukee, New York, Balti- 
more, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Wichita, San 
Antonio, Dallas, and Kansas City, Kans. 

Dr. Schmiedeler noted that there has been a trend toward the 
establishment of larger vacation school centers instead of the 
parish unit. This plan, he said, has been operating in the Arch- 
diocese of Regina, Saskatchewan, in which an extensive vacation 
school program was inaugurated this year. Because of the 
distances to be travelled in that territory, regional centers were 
established in which 4,000 children from many distant points 
enrolled. 

As other examples of the establishment of centers beyond 
parish lines, Dr. Schmiedeler cited St. Mary’s Camp School in 
the Diocese of Charleston, the general Vacation School at the 
Catholic Orphanage at Raleigh, and the Day Homes in San 
Francisco. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS SYLLABUS 


The “Syllabus on Social Problems in the Light of Christian 
Principles with Special Reference to the Encyclicals of Popes 
Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV and Pius XI,” drawn up by the 
Committee on Social Studies appointed by the College Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Educational Association, has been 
sent out to 163 Catholic colleges and universities from the office 
of the chairman, the Rev. Joseph Reiner, S.J., of Chicago. 
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The members of the Committee on Social Studies are Father 
Reiner, who is a lecturer and writer on social subjects, regional 
secretary of sodalities and former professor of social science and 
dean of Loyola University, Chicago; the Very Rev. J. W. R. 
Maguire, C.S.V., President of St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, 
Ill., and widely known for his Radio lectures and writings on 
social problems; the Rev. R. A. McGowan, Assistant Director 
of the Department of Social Action, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and the author of numerous economic treatises; the 
Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.8.B., Director of the Rural Life 
Bureau, N. C. W. C., and the author of a number of studies on 
“The Family,” and Dr. John A. Lapp, former President of the 
National Conference on Social Work and a noted educator and 
economist. 

The inspiration to undertake this work, it is pointed out, came 
from His Holiness Pope Pius XI, who has called upon the schools 
to give special attention to the social crisis facing the world. 
References to the Holy Father’s writings which appear in the 
syllabus run up into the hundreds. 

The preface of the syllabus contains the resolution adopted 
by the College Department of the National Catholic Educational 
Association at its meeting in Cincinnati, last June, which is to 
the effect that “colleges be urged to encourage those students 
who have not had a course in social problems to take such a 
course, if possible, during the coming school year.” It further 
recommends that such a course be made a requisite for a bach- 
elor’s degree. 

The syllabus, it is said, envisages a large army of young men 
and young women, who, having acquainted themselves with the 
problems of the day and having their sense of responsibility 
quickened by contact with them, will generously expend their 
energies in their solution. There is under consideration a com- 
panion piece to the syllabus which will serve as a laboratory 
manual, suggesting practical ways in which the theories discussed 
in the syllabus may be carried out. 

The Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Secretary General of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, expects that the syl- 
labus drawn up for colleges will become a guide for courses and 
texts in the high schools and elementary schools. Social studies 
have been conducted in Catholic schools in the past, it is pointed 
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out, but it is felt that now, because of the tremendous changes 
of the last 10 or 15 years and because of the Holy Father’s 
insistent pleas, a reorganization of the studies and new emphasis 
is called for. 

The syllabus divides the field of Social Problems into four 
parts, one to be covered presumably in each quarter of the school 
year. The first division, entitled “Fundamental Notions,” deals 
with the basic ideas upon which the whole structure of Catholic 
Social Science is built, and discusses ““Man’s Worth and Dignity,” 
“Man, Essentially a Social Being” and “Society in General.” 
The second division deals with problems arising from the pri- 
mary social institutions and relationships, and discusses “The 
Family—Marriage,” “Education,” “Recreation—Leisure” and 
“Relief—Charities.” The third division deals with the problems 
of Citizenship and International Relations, while the fourth sec- 
tion is given over to a consideration of present-day economic 
and industrial problems, including “Private Ownership,” “Cap- 
italism,” “Buyer and Seller,” “Employer and Employee” and 
“Producer and Consumer,” with special reference to the farm 
problem. 

In the solution of the last named group of problems the great- 
est reliance is placed on what Pope Pius termed the “Occupa- 
tional Organization of Industry.” Occupational Organization, so 
the syllabus indicates, will restore, in the words of the Holy 
Father “sanity and right order” to industry and will give em- 
ployees a share in the economic product of their skill and efforts 
beyond mere wages or salaries; will grant them participation in 
the management and ownership of the industry in which they 
invest their mental and physical abilities. 

According to this scheme, occupations and professions, eco- 
nomic or otherwise, including employers and employees, will be 
organized into local, state, national and even inter-national 
autonomous groups for the common interest of the whole group 
and the general welfare. This system of organization is ex- 
pected to do away with the serious weaknesses of the present 
industrial system; economic anarchy resulting in periodic crises 
verging on catastrophe, conflict between capital and labor, undue 
government interference in industry, insufficiency, insecurity and 
lack of status on the part of employees. 
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“Industrial leaders and thinkers, here and abroad, like Keynes, 
Swope, Beard, Young, and others,” Father Reiner pointed out, 
“are advocating similar types of industrial organizations. They 
realize that without planning and organization industry, and 
with it civilization, is doomed. Logically Catholic students must 
become protagonists of the ‘Occupational Organization of So- 
ciety.’ ” 

Another important phase in the new program, according to 
Father Reiner, is the calling of the student’s attention to weighty 
Papal pronouncements regarding a Christian’s obligation to take 
his civic duties seriously. 

“The aim here,” said Father Reiner, “is to teach students that 
Christian principles if properly understood and fearlessly applied 
will call a halt to political corruption and foster the highest 
type of patriotism.” 


OFFICIALS OF CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS MEET IN VIENNA 


Rev. Dr. George Johnson, secretary general of the National 
Catholic Educational Association and director of the Department 
of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, has 
just returned from Vienna where he participated in the organiza- 
tion of a World Federation of Catholic Educational Associations. 
Forty associations of Catholic teachers in twelve countries had 
been invited to send a representative to a world conference to 
be held on the eighth of September, for the purpose of effecting 
some workable plan for the mutual exchange of ideas and experi- 
ence. The conference began with Mass in the chapel of the Kur- 
haus, celebrated by Bishop Seydl, the auxiliary bishop of Vienna. 
The sessions of the conference were held in the Rittersaal of the 
ancient Landhaus, or parliament building. 

The delegates were welcomed by Professor Josef Zeif, the pres- 
ident of the Austrian Teachers’ Association. The Archdiocese of 
Vienna was represented by His Excellency, Dr. Kamprath, vicar- 
capitulary, and by Canon Jaksch, the director of the Association 
for Catechetics and Christian Doctrine. The national minister 
of education was prevented from being present and sent a repre- 
sentative. 

Professor Zeif, in his opening remarks, paid high tribute to the 
Holy Father, whose great encyclical on the Christian Education 
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of Youth was to be the basis of the organization. He announced 
that a telegram had been sent to the Holy Father, asking his 
blessing on the work of the conference. 

The conference then proceeded to the election of officers and 
chose as its chairman Dr. Johnson. Four vice-chairmen were 
chosen—Professor Weber of Berlin, Professor Pragai of Buda- 
pest, Director Sniehota of the Ukraine, and Professor Schmitz 
of Berlin. Dr. Nowotny of Vienna acted as secretary. 

A paper was then read by Professor Rotter of Vienna, sketch- 
ing the need, the purposes and the possibilities of a world federa- 
tion of Catholic teachers. He stressed the great crisis that has 
occurred in human affairs because men have fallen away from 
the objective truth of Christianity. The school has suffered 
because it has lost sight of its true purpose and in its zeal to 
further the supposed natural development of the child it has sac- 
rificed content to method and thus deprived the young of their 
rightful cultural inheritance. The encyclical on the Christian 
Education of Youth points the way back to sound educational 
ideas and sane pedagogical procedure. 

The conference then proceeded to the adoption of a constitu- 
tion. The projected World Federation is to include teachers’ 
associations only. Whilst it is deeply interested in the work of 
general school organizations and associations of parent educators, 
and is ready and eager at all times to cooperate with them, it is 
to be essentially an organization of teachers and its predominant 
interests are in those educational problems which are proper to 
the school. 

Its program is to be based on the encyclical on the Christian 
Education of Youth. The results of modern educational research 
and experimentation are to be examined in the light of sound 
philosophy and the principles of Christian pedagogy which remain 
perenially true must always operate as the guide lines of Cath- 
olic educational experimentation. 

According to the constitution, the purposes of the World Feder- 
ation of Catholic Educational Associations shall be: 

1. To search out the educational values contained in the dog- 
matic and moral teaching of the Church, in the liturgy and Cath- 
olic tradition, and to render them fruitful in theory and practice. 

2. The encouragement and advancement of research in Cath- 
olic education. 
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3. The fostering of a world literature in Catholic pedagogy, 
particularly by means of educational journals. 

4. A mutual exchange of publications and an exchange of the 
right to republish articles contained therein. 

5. The systematic use of the Catholic press, as well as the pub- 
lic press in every country, for the explanation and defense of 
sound principles of pedagogy. 

6. The development of ways and means of giving friendly 
assistance to members of the World Federation visiting foreign 
lands for the purpose of studying school systems. 

7. Encouraging the idea of student tours for Catholic teachers. 

After the adoption of the constitution, officers were chosen for 
the next four years. Professor Josef Zeif of Vienna was elected 
president. Dr. George Johnson of The Catholic University in 
Washington was elected vice-president. As counsellors the fol- 
lowing were chosen: Maria Schmitz of Berlin; Director H. G. de 
Boer of Holland; Frau Pragai of Budapest; Senator Sicinski of 
Poland; and Professor Pierre Deffontaines of France. 

These officers will constitute the executive committee and will 
choose an executive secretary to carry on the work as well as 
determine the eventual location of the headquarters of the World 
Federation. 

According to the constitution, the executive committee shall 
meet annually. Every two years there is to be a conference of 
delegates such as that held this year in Vienna, and from time to 
time, as circumstances seem to dictate and to allow, a general 
world congress of Catholic teachers. Before the conference closed, 
the following telegram was received from Cardinal Pacelli: “The 
Holy Father gladly grants to those who have taken part in the 
congress of teachers his blessing and prays God that their labors 
may be crowned with the greatest success for the good of the 


Church.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Religious Liberty in Transition: a study of the removal of 
constitutional limitations on religious liberty as part of the 
social progress in the transition period. 1st Series: New Eng- 
land, by Rev. Joseph Francis Thorning, S.J., Ph.D. New 
York, Cincinnati, etc.: Benzinger Brothers, 1931. Pp. 252+-vi. 
It is a common assumption that the separation of Church and 

State, the equality of all religious denominations before the law, 

and complete religious liberty for the individual are charac- 

teristic American principles established in this country as soon 
as the Revolution had enabled us to shake off foreign control and 
to assert our natural tendencies. It is also a popular notion that 
in the establishment of this system Protestantism and liberalism 
went hand in hand. Is not religious liberty “a characteristic 

Protestant ideal,” and the separation of Church and State, as 

President Hoover declared two years ago, the product of the 

Protestant Reformation? 

How ill founded in fact these popular assumptions are is 
brought out much more clearly and fully than had hitherto been 
done in the work here under review. Fr. Thorning has under- 
taken to trace the long and painful process by which religious 
freedom was actually achieved in the thirteen original states of 
the Union in the “transition period” following the Revolution. 
The first volume deals with New England; or rather (since 
Rhode Island has a shining and almost unblemished record in 
respect to religious liberty, while Vermont and Maine were not 
among the original thirteen states), it deals with Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire. 

In these three Puritan citadels Congregationalism was, down 
to the Revolution, the established Church, the “Standing Order.” 
Anglicans were viewed with grave suspicion; other Protestant 
dissenters were looked down on with contempt; and Catholics, 
whose worship was not permitted, were the objects of positive 
hatred and fear. In this ancien régime the Revolution did make 
a considerable breach. When the broadest principles of civic 
liberty were being proclaimed, it was hard to maintain the old 
intolerance and oppression in matters of religion. Every town 
meeting rang with “the natural and unalienable rights of man”: 
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and it was difficult to deny that among these were freedom 
of conscience and of worship. So everywhere the Revolution 
brought in at least toleration. The new constitutions of Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire (Connecticut got along for 
some time still with her colonial charter) contained bills of 
rights which eloquently guaranteed freedom of conscience and 
worship and stipulated that no denomination of Christians should 
ever be subordinated to any other. One might think that at one 
bound complete religious liberty and the separation of Church 
and State had been attained. 

But it proved by no means easy to put these novel principles 
into practice. They had come in suddenly, accepted not so 
much on their own merits as because they seemed a necessary 
adjunct of civil liberty. They ran counter to New England’s 
traditions, to the instincts and interests of the still overwhelm- 
ingly predominant Congregational Church, and to deeply rooted 
prejudices, especially that against “Papists.” One need not, 
therefore, be surprised that, as Fr. Thorning observes, “in almost 
every constitution, there were resonant and high-sounding clauses 
concerning the sanctity of religion and liberty, immediately fol- 
lowed by others denying religious liberty in any adequate sense 
to many creeds and sects” (pp. 25-26). 

One glaring deviation from the new principles was that the 
New Hampshire constitution of 1784 provided that the governor 
and all members of the legislature must be Protestants. The 
Massachusetts constitution of 1780 attained the same end by 
requiring that every person chosen as governor, lieutenant gov- 
ernor counsellor, senator, or representative, and all persons 
appointed to any judicial, executive, military, or other office 
must take an oath deliberately so framed that no conscientious 
Catholic could take it. 

A still more serious source of trouble lay in the attempt to 
keep up some kind of connection between Church and State, and 
in such a way as egregiously to favor one denomination, the 
“Standing Order.” To be fair, the Calvinist conscience was then 
torn by the same problem that has often tormented the Catholic 
conscience in similar situations: on the one hand, the conviction 
that the worship of God is a public and social duty, as well as 
a private one; and, on the other hand, the fact that the com- 
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munity had become too much divided in religion to be able to 
join in public worship, and many persons had abandoned religion 
altogether. At any rate, in the period immediately following the 
Revolution Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire 
all adopted essentially the same compromise system, which in 
outline was as follows. The various local communities were to 
levy taxes for the support of religion—or for the support of 
“public Protestant teachers of piety, religion, and morality,” as 
the constitutions of Massachusetts and New Hampshire phrased 
it. The Church adhered to by the majority of voters in each 
community (almost everywhere the Congregational Church) 
would be the normal recipient of these taxes; but members of 
other denominations might have their taxes diverted to their own 
sect, provided there was an organized church of their persuasion 
in the town or precinct in which they lived, and provided they 
filed certificates proving that they attended and supported such 
a church. 

This system was in itself immensely favorable to the Congre- 
gationalists, who secured not only the taxes paid by their own 
members but those levied on the unchurched, Catholics, Jews, 
and on Protestant dissenters who had no organized church of 
their own or who failed to “lodge” the necessary certificates. In 
practice local officials, judges, and juries did everything in their 
power to increase the preponderance and profits of the “Standing 
Order,” throwing out dissenters’ certificates as technically invalid, 
pretending that dissenters’ churches were not “organized” in the 
sense of the law, denying that other Protestant sects were really 
denominations distinct from the Congregationalists and therefore 
entitled to a separate share of the public money, etc., etc. 

It does not appear that the Catholics, the group most wronged 
by this system, took any share in publicly opposing it. Catholics 
were then too few in numbers and too conscious of being barely 
tolerated to dream of asserting their rights. But the rapidly 
growing sects of Protestant dissenters—the Baptists, Methodists, 
Universalists, and Episcopalians, particularly—soon began a 
manly, bitter, and protracted struggle. Against them were not 
only the mass of the Congregationalist clergy but the latter’s 
sworn allies, the Federalist party, those typical die-hards and 
incorrigible defenders of losing causes. On the dissenters’ side 
were the rising tide of democracy and liberalism in the country at 
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large; the steady support of the Democratic-Republican party; 
the weakening of the Standing Order by the Unitarian schism; 
and, above all, as Fr. Thorning holds, the rapid industrialization 
of New England, which made the leaders of the capitalist class 
eager to welcome cheap labor of all nations and creeds, and 
which did in fact destroy the old racial and religious homogeneity 
of that section. 

In Connecticut the battle was won by 1818, when a new con- 
stitution abolished public taxation for religious purposes and 
ended the connection between Church and State. In Massa- 
chusetts the test oath for public officials was abandoned in 1820, 
and the separation of State and Church effected in 1833. New 
Hampshire, less easily swept from the traditions and prejudices . 
of the old rural, Protestant America, yielded slowly and 
reluctantly. The “Toleration Act” of 1819, while removing 
the grievances of Protestant dissenters, was far from effecting 
a complete divorce between Church and State. Not till 1876 
was a constitutional amendment adopted admitting Catholics 
to the higher public offices. And in spite of ever repeated refer- 
enda, the last as recent as 1922, the voters have steadily refused 
to expunge from the state constitution the celebrated phrases 
concerning the importance of “evangelical principles” to the 
body politic or authorizing the towns to lay taxes for the sup- 
port of “Protestant teachers of piety, religion, and morality,”— 
phrases to which no practical application is given and for which 
no reasoned defense is any longer attempted, but which survive 
simply through the force of bigotry. 

Fr. Thorning has treated an extremely important and a little 
known chapter of our history in scholarly fashion and with 
admirable objectivity. We shall look forward with keen interest 
to the later volumes of this series. 

R. H. Lorp. 


The Opportunity Schools of South Carolina—An Experimental 
Study, by William S. Gray, Wil Lou Gray and J. Warren Til- 
ton. New York: American Association for Adult Education. 
“You don’t miss what you ain’t never had” is the reply of a 

young woman student in the Opportunity School to an urge 

toward finer and more wholesome habits of living. 
This remark illustrates the status of more than half of those 
who enrolled in the Opportunity School at Clemson. Hence, 
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among recurring questions concerning the illiterate part of the 
Opportunity School, are: 

Is the amount of time and money expended on the illiterate 
justified by returns? 

Can the illiterate, particularly those of the lower level of 
intelligence, profit by an opportunity to remove the handicap of 
illiteracy provided favorable conditions are at hand when the 
material needs of life are furnished, a stimulating environment 
created, and efficient instructions given? 

The Opportunity Schools of South Carolina had demonstrated 
advantages of providing these conditions, and by 1930, after 
ten years of experiment it was recognized by the State Depart- 
ment of Education as one of the most important agencies of 
adult elementary education in the state. 

Convincing evidence of the wholesome, stimulating effect of 
the Opportunity School on young men and women suggested an 
extension of the movement. A critical study and evaluation of 
the work was necessary to organize the next session of the school 
on an experimental basis. 

Lack of funds compelled an application to the American 
Association for Adult Education for a subsidy of $5,000. The 
request was favorably considered and the funds were granted 
by the Carnegie Corporation, the grant to be used as follows: 

$2,000 for scholarships—$20 apiece for 100 selected students. 

$1,000 for the use of Miss Wil Lou Gray—State Supervisor 
of Adult Schools. 

$1,000 each for a psychologist and expert in the field of tests 
and measurements. 

$1,000 for expenses of organization and supervision of the 
experiment. The State Department of Education furnished the 
salaries of the teachers. 

Clemson College and Seneca Junior College furnished the use 
of their plants. 

Members of Clemson College Faculty and others contributed 
lectures. 

Volunteer workers offered their services in various lines. 

Organizations and individuals recruited and sent students and 
provided scholarships and material assistance. 

The American Association for Adult Education has published 
an account of the experimental study. 
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The story of the first ten years of the Opportunity School is 
briefly told; the experiment of 1930-1931 described; its aim “to 
study critically and objectively the progress of adults of limited 
education when favorable conditions for learning are provided, 
and to consider the advantages and limitations of the instruction 
given for students of different levels of capacity and achieve- 
ment” the aim is stated; the specific aims outlined; the method 
of selection of students recorded; the program for testing and 
classifying of these students elaborated; the curriculum given 
both in a comprehensive and detailed way; the allotment of 
hours of the day in the resident schools, Clemson and Seneca, 
given, under formal instruction and informal provisions; the 
final tests given; and the results critically stated and analyzed, 
including a concrete statement of achievement in each class both 
of the Experimental and Opportunity Divisions. 

The Experimental Group comprised the Clemson Experimental 
Group (White) and the Seneca Experimental Group (Colored). 

The Experimental Group included those who had never gone 
to day school, others who had gone four to ten months (very few 
had gone as long as four months). 

The Opportunity Group of Clemson College included, as had 
been done in the ten years of Adult Education in South Carolina, 
those over fourteen years of age who have not gone beyond the 
Seventh Grade. The objective has been “to inspire grown-ups 
to be something more than they are now, and to do their work 
better than they do it now.” 

The Publicity Campaign. The methods of enlisting interest 
and cooperation in the experimental school made possible by the 
Carnegie Grant can well command the attention of other organi- 
zations. 

A signed article was sent to daily and country papers, Clemson 
College editions of the “Opportunity Outlook”—the school’s 
mimeographed newspaper were sent to 200 alumni members, 300 
prospective students, 75 leaders in the movement. 

Circular letters were sent to key people. 

The selection of the key people shows remarkable foresight. 

The poster form of circular letter was very effective. These 
letters were trail blazers, to the visit of the State Supervisor of 
Adult Education. An audience awaited her at every place. Her 
talk was followed by assignment of recruiting key people. 
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The response to the high-grade publicity exceeded expectation. 

Public-spirited citizens contributed generously to the financial 
support. 

Organizations and textile plants contributed 138 scholarships. 

American Legion Auxiliary—70 scholarships. 

Mills gave house rent, lights and water to any family in their 
employ who attended the school—five dollars each for children 
under 14. 

Transportation—clothing, food for their families when away— 
all these were furnished by civic and religious organizations, 
employers, and individuals. 

The Chapters devoted to Systematic Instruction are recognized 
at once as exceedingly well done—full of definite help to those 
interested in Adult Education of this type. The objectives are 
definitely stated; the methods and materials bear the stamp of 
that union of common sense and expert knowledge not too fre- 
quently to be found in so-called educational procedure. 

This chapter is a mine of information for those engaged in 
this phase of adult education, and an inspiration to those with 
the zeal to undertake it. 

It bears the stamp—well done. 

The duration of the school was four weeks. The students at 
Clemson (White) represented “various levels from the best to 
the poorest of the textile and agricultural groups from which 
they came.” The age range was wide—from the mischievous, 
fourteen-year-old boy to the careworn great-grandmother, and — 
from the unsophisticated boys and girls in their teens to the 
serious-minded fathers and mothers. Some were mentally alert; 
some were slow; some were clean; some were dirty; some were 
physically fit; some were sick, undernourished, or lazy. To 
some the school was a vacation; to others it was a rare oppor- 
tunity. 

It is apparent that self had to be subordinated in many cases 
and the rights of others considered. Here the brain rather than 
the hand had to take the initiative. To orient and coordinate 
the group into a happy, working family was a real undertaking 
in which both teachers and students participated. 

The day’s schedule is a model one. Since $20 had to cover 
the month’s expense, it was necessary for each to contribute his 
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share of time and energy to the housekeeping schedule. It made 
home-making a cooperative enterprise. The dining-room taught 
punctuality, good manners, and good sportsmanship and 
sociability. 

“We had our annual banquet last night and for the first time 
in my life I knew what to do.” 

“The wise use of leisure has recently become a burning issue 
in the welfare of the nation.” Almost all mischief and friction 
occurs during free hours. Special effort was made to teach stu- 
dents how to use the leisure hours profitably in reading, in play, 
in making things, and how to enjoy simple recreations of a non- 
commercial type. 

The proportionately long free period from four to six was 
left free to the inclination of the student—to do what he pleased. 
Saturday afternoons and evenings were likewise free. 

An example of volunteer service was that of a colonel in the 
United States Army and his lieutenants and sergeants for the 
very popular daily setting-up exercises. An interesting comment 
according to the lieutenant was that a marked improvement in 
carriage and posture rewarded the boys’ efforts, but very little 
improvement was noted among the girls. 

Organized play from 6:30 to 7:30 was a failure. No trained 
leader—students tired—weather warm. 

One pauses, nonplussed, when he reads: The Chapel periods 
were used as a medium of informal and cultural training. 

One had read with unconscions approval the Schedule— 

10.30 to 11:00 a. m. Chapel 
7:30 to 8:00 p. m. Vespers. 

“A short devotional service’—no description given; their 
school songs, dramatizations, lectures, discussions, health plans, 
drill in spoken English, orchestra—all good, yes; but is that all 
Chapel suggests? 

Under Religious, Moral, and Civic Training we read: “The 
Sunset Service in the great out-of-doors—all took part in a 
simple service of worship. The State Director of the Baptists’ 
Young People’s Union was the volunteer leader for the first 
week.” Her talks were based on the beauties of nature— 
“Returned missionaries brought glimpses of other worlds and 
illustrated their talks by showing curios and slides.” 
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“Religious, Moral and Civic Training”’—one pauses. Why? 

The evening entertainment open to the public from 9:00 to 
10:00 p. m., as recorded, was of a high grade—talks by local 
writers or poets; forestry conservation pictures; the use of the 
Yale University Press, Chronicles of America Photoplays and 
the students’ own Saturday Night Program. 

Class organization and the Student Council developed a feel- 
ing of personal responsibility for the school. 

The Seneca program for the colored illiterates was essentially 
different, owing partially to the fact that the Seneca students 
were older. The facilities, too, were fewer. 

“During the Chapel hour, the students gave expression of 
praise and thanksgiving through spirituals as only the colored 
race can.” 

Questions raised by the experiment: How much of the Oppor- 
tunity School progress was retained? Would an equal effort at 
adult education throughout the year be more or less productive? 

The fact that fifty-two of two hundred and eighty-eight 
received elementary school certificates furnishes concrete evi- 
dence of one type of service rendered by the Opportunity School. 
Those who received certificates had made in one month a gain 
which normally is made in eight school months. As this was an 
average gain of those who received certificates, exceptional cases 
showed as high as fourteen months’ achievement in one month. 

The average progress made by the Clemson (White) experi- 
mental group (those who were illiterates) was equivalent to that 
made by children in primary grade, 3.9 school months; that of 
the Seneca (colored) experimental group, equivalent to 3.4 school 
months. These findings reveal that for the illiterate group it 
would require from eight to ten terms to reach functional lit- 
eracy—what is familiarly known as ability to “read and write”; 
hence the deduction “that the raising of the entire illiterate popu- 
lation of South Carolina to the level of functional literacy were 
a herculean task.” 

Data available suggest that verbal ability increases with age 
and is greater for negroes than for whites, and greater for 
women than for men. 

Negroes excelled the whites in vocabulary. The men made 
higher intelligence test scores. In arithmetic the men in all 
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three white groups came out with a higher proficiency and made 
the greater progress. The men were poorer in writing at the 
beginning but made the greater improvement. The women were 
the better spellers and made the greater progress in spelling. 

In the low classes of the experimental group both men and 
women were best in arithmetic and writing; and in the upper 
classes best in reading. Greatest gain among the colored group 
was in writing, least in reading. 

In the Clemson experimental group both sexes made least 
progress in spelling. In the advanced group the greatest progress 
was made in arithmetic by both sexes. 

Important questions raised: “Is it desirable to give less 
emphasis to instruction in reading, spelling, arithmetic, and 
writing in the case of adults who learn very slowly, and greater 
emphasis to discussion of practical problems and relationships of 
daily life and to the enrichment of experience through oral and 
visual means than were provided by the experiment?” 


Summary of Facts 


1. Four chief reasons given for illiteracy were: (1) neglect 
of parents, (2) parents’ real or fancied need for child’s earnings, 
(3) long distance from school, (4) teachers’ unsympathetic 
attitude. 

2. Agencies for adult education may render invaluable service 
to adults of limited education. 

3. Schools of the opportunity type described in the report, 
because of the unique possibilities of service, should be more 
widely established. 

4. Opportunity Schools should supplement public schools and 
be supported by public funds. 

5. Thousands who have had few or no educational advantages 
whatever, are seriously handicapped in a complex social organi- 
zation. 

6. Millions of adults both white and colored, are eager for the 
advantages which opportunity schools afford. 

7. It is imperative that provision be made for such people 
that they may become more efficient socially and may live much 
richer and happier lives. 


Anne M. NICHOLSON. 
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Berkeley’s American Sojourn, by Benjamin Rand. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. 79. 
Professor Rand of Harvard University, author of Berkeley 

and Percival (1914), has written an interesting little essay on 
Bishop Berkeley in America. Unfortunately there is no exposi- 
tion of the bishop’s philosophy nor of its influence upon his 
American associates. There is no bibliography or index. There 
is little in the volume not already well known to any informed 
reader in the fields of education and philosophy. It is well 
printed and carries a frontispiece of Berkeley and his family 
from the original by his friend and fellow-immigrant, Smibert, 
which is owned by Yale University. 

George Berkeley, born in County Kilkenny, was educated at 
the Duke of Ormond’s School in Kilkenny and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he published An Essay Towards a New Theory of 
Vision (1709), prudently dedicated to Sir John Percival, later a 
patron as Earl of Egmont. In London, he associated with Steele, 
Addison, Swift, Atterbury, the Jacobite divine, and court 
favorites of both Tory or Whig predilections. A traveller on 
the Continent as chaplain to the Earl of Peterborough and com- 
panion to the Bishop of Clogher’s son, he spent a number of 
years, but appears to have been in England in 1714-16 when he 
heard of Dean Swift’s purported marriage with Stella. When 
England was panicky over the failure of the South Sea Bubble, 
Berkeley in an Essay toward Preventing the Ruin of Great 
Britain urged certain reforms, a return to the simple life, and 
the encouragement of art. At all events, he said nothing dan- 
gerous and in due time became Dean of Derry, the best deanery 
in all Ireland with a house and $7,500 a year, collected in tithes 
from Presbyterians and Catholics. An impractical man, he 
dreamed of establishing an Anglican College in Bermuda and 
established himself on a small estate, Whitehall, near Newport, 
a pleasant town in Rhode Island (1729-1731), where he occa- 
sionally preached. There was a small group of cultivated church-— 
men in the region, and over these Berkeley exercised a cultural 
influence, especially over Dr. Johnson of Stratford, who became 
a founder and rector of King’s College in New York. Berkeley’s 
spouse, the daughter of John Forster, quondam chief justice of 
Ireland, must have found society primitive, for among the godly 
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of the region female education was hardly advanced beyond an 
ability to stammer through some psalms. 

Nothing came of Berkeley’s dream nor the hopes of Episco- 
palians that he might found an Anglican institution in tolerant 
Rhode Island, yet Berkeley’s stay in America had unusual 
significance. He visited Harvard College. He urged toleration 
of sectaries by his co-religionists. Friendly toward negroes 
whom some religious planters feared to have baptized lest it 
damage their claims of ownership, “he procured from His 
Majesty’s attorney and solicitor-general an opinion in favor of 
the reception of negroes in the church and had it distributed 
throughout the plantations.” Unlike most Episcopalians, he 
was not hostile to Yale and Harvard nor resentful of their narrow 
sectarianism. He gave a library of a thousand volumes to Yale 
which is highly prized, as well as his Whitehall estate which 
still assists in maintaining three scholars in college; he sent an 
organ to the church in Newport; and he donated a collection 
of Latin and Greek books to Harvard College. Of material 
reminders of Berkeley, there are many in America from Berkeley, 
Rhode Island, to Berkeley, California, the Berkeley Divinity 
School in New Haven, Berkeley Hall of Yale College, and 
Berkeley’s old home in Middletown, Rhode Island, preserved by 
the Colonial Dames. Of his observations on America, the author 
leaves one in doubt. Jonathan Edwards apparently benefitted 
by his philosophy, but there is no proof of the extent of his 
dependence. 

In 1734, Berkeley was elevated to the see of Cloyne, where 
his duties were light and his revenues large. He had leisure to 
read and to write, to edit the Querist, to encourage the Georgia 
experiment, and to go to Oxford to die. His was a useful career, 
even if a critic might describe him as an absentee-dean and 
landlord; and, Dr. Rand has sketched his story interestingly 
and briefly. 

RicHarp J. PURCELL. 


The School Dormitory, by C. A. Lyford. Boston: M. Barrows 
& Co., 1932. Pp. vi+200. ; 
The nineteen chapters comprising this well-written volume 
presents the administrative and educational problems growing 
out of the method of carrying on the work in a school dormitory. 
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Those whose duties include the care, maintenance and super- 
vision of the living conditions and housing problems of school 
life will find the matters treated in this volume by Miss Lyford 
both instructive and arresting. 

The chapters wherein the dormitory as a training-school and 
as a home, together with the three chapters on the methods to 
be followed in the selection and preparation of diets for students, 
are, if a choice has to be made, the best in data and presentation. 

The list of questions and the bibliography, rich in scope and 
value, will make this volume of no little worth to the teachers 
of and the pupils in Home Economic classes. 

Leo L. McVay. 


Vocational Guidance, Principles and Practice; A Publication of 
The White House Conference. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1932. Pp. xxi+396. 

This volume of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection proposes the educative service, which will fulfill 
the second item of the Xth element in The Children’s Charter, 
which was adopted in the last session of the Conference. The 
Xth element reads as follows: “For every child an education, 
which through the discovery and development of his individual 
abilities, prepares him for life; and through training and voca- 
tional guidance prepares him for a living, which will yield him 
the maximum of satisfaction.” 

The volume is the report of the Vocational Guidance Sub- 
Committee of the Committee on Vocational Guidance and Child 
Labor. The authors responsible for the materials gathered in the 
report are Anne S. Davis, Committee Chairman, who is director 
of the Vocational Guidance Bureau in the Chicago Public 
Schools; in collaboration with her is M. Edith Campbell, Sub- 
Committee Chairman, head of the Vocation Bureau under the 
Cincinnati Board of Education. 

The whole series of publications of the White House Confer- 
ence (now some 26 in number) may be regarded as in one or 
other degree related to life guidance, because each of them 
specifies in a scientific way a particular phase of the develop- 
ment of healthy, wholesome, and successful life and living. This 
volume is particularly related to the discovery of the individual’s 
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suitable occupation, the proper preparation for it, his entrance 
in it, and successful achievement through it. 

Vocational Guidance proponents do not regard their particular 
field as having a scientific structure as yet, nor do they presume 
to regard their few principles as more than merely hypothetical, 
and as the basis for what may some day become more of a 
science. 

The movement is based upon the recognition of some funda- 
mental statistical facts. These statistics reveal through the 
census of 1910, that two million gainfully employed had to 
change their occupations and skills, in order that they might 
be fit to take new work. The census of 1920 showed approxi- 
mately three million in the same situation. The statistics of 
the census of 1930 ran that aggregate to approximately four 
and a half to five millions. When the industrial, commercial, 
and business revivals come after the present historic period of 
depression the above facts may be much increased in their 
appalling aspects. There will be many looking for employment 
for which they have skills and find that those skills have become 
obsolete, or that the occupations are already saturated, and 
rapidly becoming dead ending. 

This study approaches the problem from the three broad 
aspects. It first discusses the problem of the individual’s adjust- 
ment to some work in life, and how to discover that which is 
most suitable to his specific abilities, interests, and appreciations. 
This is the more intimate phase of Vocational Counseling and 
proposes to replace haphazard choice, with a more careful process 
of discovery, education and adjustment. This material is set 
out under the following headings: Principles and Practice; 
Study of the Individual; Counseling; Curriculum Work. 

The second aspect of the study is that of occupational studies. 
Under this topic, the work of the world is classified as to the 
types of occupations and professions. The latest statistics of 
employment in these several types are given, and the tendencies 
shown by most of the occupations. This chapter is most reveal- 
ing in that it shows the doors that are still open and those that 
are closed to applicants for work. They show the futility of pre- 
paring for jobs that no longer exist, or which are already filled. 

The third part of the study presents the aspect of preparing 
for the life work for which the young are adapted, and in which 
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there is likelihood that they may find employment (after the 
depression, of course). This topic is treated under the following 
headings: Scholarships for Children; Individualized Opportuni- 
ties for Training for An Occupation; Junior Employment Serv- 
ice. Under this last caption the details of placement are out- 
lined. 

The volume has also Chapters on: Special Problems in Voca- 
tional Guidance, and an extensive Bibliography on guidance 
classified under the above topic heads. There are also seven 
appendices in which are classified the more valuable and prac- 
tical forms upon which the compilers of the volume came, when 
they were assembling the materials for this study. 

As far as the reviewer’s experience extends this volume is the 
most comprehensive that has thus far appeared in English on 
this infant, yet very important science of guidance. This study 
has also the advantage of surveying very much the whole field 
of guidance and occupations as it was, when the volume was 
being compiled. The materials also received the scrutiny and 
approval of most of those, who have mastered guidance at its 
present level. 

The Catholic educator, however; in using this volume needs to 
be cautious in supplying the higher values, which the Catholic 
religion recognizes in the human personality. He needs also to 
enrich the interpretation of the volume with a richer philosophy 
of causes and effects. The unobservant reader is all too likely to 
be led on by the utilitarian aspects of the thought of the volume, 
and its heaven on earth proposals. To the Catholic mind, no 
occupation provides the means of total realization, because work 
is only a part of the big plan by which man is to attain his ulti- 
mate destiny. Work can never be an end in itself and the worker 
can never expect to find his complete happiness and realization 
in it. Thus the problem of human adjustment may not be short 
circuited by planning perfection for life in a materialistic envi- 
ronment. The Catholic soul needs more than work and its tem- 
poral and eternal home comprehends more than the visible 
aspects of the universe. 


Rev. J. M. Wore, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
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